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BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP 


You become a member of the 
l largest, most distinguished and 
most active organization of its kind 
in America. 


. You join 12,000 men and 
women interested in advancing 
gardening and horticulture. 


You have the resources of the 
3 greatest garden library in the 
world. Only members may borrow 
books, in person or by mail. 


HORTICULTURE, 
America’s leading magazine for 


You’ receive 
amateur gardeners; a magazine that 
is at once a visitor 12 times a year 
and an authoritative presentation 
of everything that is new and im- 
portant. (Present subscription price 
to non-members $2.00.) 


You receive a free ticket to the 
New England Spring Flower 
Show (Value $1.50) and to the 
Chrysanthemum Show (60 cents). 


Write to the Executive Secretary 
Arno H. Neuruinc, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., for membership application 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP $3.00 + 


Members may also preview the 
Spring Show before the public is 
admitted. 


You have at your service trained 

horticulturists who answer all 
your gardening questions quickly 
and accurately. 


You may take advantage of the 

free Employ ment Bureau either 
to obtain garden help or to find gar- 
dening work. 


~ You may use the Book Depart- 
ment to buy books on gar- 
dening. 


You are admitted free to all 
lectures, all classes and all field 
trips conducted by the Society. 


I 0 You receive a free copy of 

the Year Book (Value 50 
cents) which supplements the cata- 
logue of the Library and reports 
the progress of your Society. 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP $50.00 
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Only Old Tires Ave Wasted 


Masterton, N. Z. — Thanks to the far- 
sightedness of T. A. Russell, who retired 
from the position of borough sanitary in- 
spector at the end of last year, Masterton’s 
refuse is now being composted and is prov- 
ing a boon to both gardeners and farmers. 

Mr. Russell invited councillors to inspect 
experimental compost heaps he had con- 
structed at the municipal tip, a well-known 
sanctuary for flies and rats. In all instances 
composting had been complete, though the 
results from trial-plots showed a better rate 
of growth from compost from selected ma- 
terials as against those of general refuse. 

However, the advanced growth on plots 
treated with general refuse compost was 
considerable compared with the untreated 
plots. The council then approved a com- 
posting scheme to be carried out by private 
enterprize, subsidised by £450, the cost of 
labour at the pit, for the first four years. 
Two brothers, both Mastertonians, Eric and 
Gordon Blake, were the successful con- 
tractors. 

Their first work was to remove all the 
turf from the area where the heaps were to 
be established, and this was utilised to form 


side walls. Between these walls the whole of 
the borough rubbish, with the exception of 
cast iron, bricks and a few similar items 
which are collected separately, is stacked. 
Cardboard, tins, stale fruit, vegetables, 
paper, straw packing and household gar- 
bage form a major potion of the material, 
which is stacked into heaps some two chains 
long, 14 ft. wide and 6 ft. 6 in. high, each 
daily dumping being covered with sawdust 
to prevent flies from utilising the heap as a 
breeding-site. 

When the full heap is completed, tile- 
drains are inserted vertically to provide 
aeration, so speeding up the necessary bac- 
terial action which turns the refuse into a 
valuable fertiliser. After two months the 
heaps are turned, a tractor with special 
fittings being used for the work, and again 
covered with sawdust. After a further four 
months the heaps are ready for sifting, at 
present done by hand, but shortly to be 
done by machinery. 

An inspection reveals that tin cans, at 
one time thought likely to become a major 
problem, are usually completely dissolved. 
Bones are reduced to a hollow shell and 


wood badly rotted, though some grades of 
paper are only partly composted. Materials 
which fail to pass through the sieve are 
placed back into a new compost-heap, and 
after a further six months are completely 
composted. The compost proper, a fine, 
brown crumbly material, is then bagged for 
disposal. 

Both the contractors are keenly inter- 
ested in the scheme and are continually 
experimenting with materials, though they 
admit that to date they are stumped by old 
tires, which are at present stacked and 
burnt. Their experiments, they informed the 
*“New Zealand Free Lance,” have proved 
that, to turn out a more or less standard 
product, the refuse must be graded to a 
certain extent, the better class type being 
apportioned over a whole heap. 

On a cold morning a newly-constructed 
heap is strongly reminiscent of a visit to 
Rotorua, the fermentation process causing 
a considerable rise in temperature within 
the heaps, with the tile-drain vents emitting 
plumes of steam. 

During the six months the composting 
takes, the heaps shrink from the original 
height of 6 ft. 6 in. to an average of 2 ft. 
6 in. Apart from the fact that the work, 
after the first four years, will save the 
council £450 a year, it has provided a valu- 
able contribution to the health of the dis- 
trict in that the fly and rat menace no 
longer exists. 

— New Zealand Freelance. 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST NEW VARIETIES 


The world’s finest new varieties are being introduced by Wayside this fall —stun- 
ning new Lilies—delightful Pink and Apricot Daffodils and the superlative new 
John Evelyn Hybrid Daffodils. See them in our new autumn planting catalog. 


G . . a ( 2 . 
Oxctling New UMBELLATUM x TIGRINUM Sclies 


Wayside experiences a real thrill in presenting the horticultural sensation of the 
century. After more than 300 years, lovely Lilium UMBELLATUM has finally been 
crossed with Lilium TIGRINUM with astounding results. Magnificent plants 4 to 5 
feet tall produce clusters of 10 to 20 huge, showy flowers. 
Perfectly hardy, they will grow and multiply under almost 
any condition. Eight splendid varieties in colors ranging 
from rich apricot, chrome-yellow and orange to fiery red. 
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Lovely q oh ZF. affodits 


Imported from Holland—glorious pink 
and apricot tinted daffodils. A completely 
new strain introduced for the first time in 
America by Wayside Gardens. Eight exqui- 
site varieties, each one a jewel of perfection. 
Radiant white petals with ruffled and flar- 
ing cups of delicate shell pink, apricot, tan- 
gerine-orange and rose. They lend dainty 
color to gardens and flower arrangements. 


Encha nlment 
UMBELLATUM x TIGRINUM 


Most vigorous lily in cultivation. 
Huge, glowing, nasturtium-red 
flowers grow upright in tremen- 
dous heads, blooming week after 
week on giant stalks. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 


Wayside’s new catalog for autumn planting is finer 
than ever. 164 pages of wondrous beauty and glori- 
ous color for your garden. Hundreds of the world’s 
finest, most dependable flowers, shrubs and plants 
illustrated in true color with complete cultural 


29 MENTOR AVE. 


HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


directions for each item. This is not just a catalog, 
it’s a reference book you will find invaluable. To be 
sure you get your copy, it 1s necessary that you en- 
close with your request 50¢, coi or stamps, to 
cover postage and handling costs. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside & Gardens 
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of the big 
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ROTENONE 
D.D.T. 
PYRETHRUM 


Use only water when di- 
luting SUPER-CIDE. 
It needs no other in- 
gredients. 1 Qt. makes 
25 Gals. of solution. 


ON ORCHIDS for orchid scales, Dendrobium Weevils, 


the Orchid Plant Bug and practically all other insects 
attacking orchids. 


IN GARDEN OR GREENHOUSE—controls chewing and 
sucking insects. Superior wetting power for contact 
insecticide against hairy and woolly insects. 





1Qt. $3.25 - 1 Gal. $9.75 + 5 Gals. $48.00 
SAMPLES 

FOR FREE CU 

ANALYSIS MORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 


DEPT. A-5 + SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


WHITE PLAINS. N°Y 














Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 
ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 


best 1948-49 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1948 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1949 Competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1949. 























SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year's subscription (12 
issues) to Horticulture. Please send it to: 
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City and eee Se 


$2.00 a Year for U.S. © Canadian—Foreign $3.00 

































READERS 4 suestions Answered 


What are some low growing shrubs for planting in the rock garden? 

Berberis thunbergi minor, box barberry; Cotoneaster adpressa, 
creeping’ cotoneaster; Cotoneaster horizontalis, rock cotoneaster; 
Daphne cneorum, rose daphne; Deutzia gracilis, slender deutzia; 
Potentilla fruticosa, shrubby cinquefoil; Hypericum frondosum, 
golden St. Johnswort. 














y y y 
How can I control leaf hoppers on my dahlias? 
Use a pyrethrum or rotenone spray. 
xy y y 
What low growing hydrangea has leaves resembling an oak? 
Hydrangea quercifolia, oakleaf hydrangea, a native from 
Georgia to Mississippi and hardy North, has pinkish-white up- 
right flower clusters in June. Although it grows ultimately to 
five and six feet, it is best grown for horizontal accent in the border. 


xy y y 
What quick growing annual seeds may be sown now for Fall 
blooming? 
Alyssum, annual lupines, mignonette, annual phlox and 
godetias. 
y y y 
My calendulas are covered with black bugs. How can I get rid of 
them? 


Black aphids, practically inevitable on calendulas, may be 

sprayed with nicotine sulfate and soap. 
¥ y y 

Are ground beetles harmful to plants? 

Ground beetles are beneficial insects, feeding on cankerworms 
and other pests and should not be disturbed. 

y y xy 

Which common wild flowers have become naturalized from Lurope? 

Many of our wild flowers and weeds of the fields and roadsides 
have come to us from Europe. These include yarrow, English 
plantain, catnip, wild carrot or Queen Anne’s lace, cypress spruge, 
ragged robin, bouncing bet, dandelion and the common oxeye 
daisy. 

+ y y 

How should I care for an oxalis? 

Oxalis bulbs can be potted in September in a loose, porous, 
fertile soil. Give plenty of sunlight and water during the growing 
season. When blooming is over, reduce the water gradually and 
store in a dry place in the cellar, leaving the bulb in the pot. 
Start again in the Fall. 


x 


ry y xy 


When should asparagus be fertilized? 

Once a year, in the Spring before cutting or at the end of the 
cutting season when the plants are allowed to grow. Manure is 
excellent or apply a complete fertilizer at the rate of 35 lbs. per 
1000 square feet. 


y 





y 
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Is Aralia acanthopanaz, five-leaf aralia recommended for the 
shade? 

Yes, it will grow in the shade and even under trees. In addition, 
it is drought resistant. Its five-parted, lacy leaves are very at- 
tractive. 

"eae 

Does Japanese flowering quince make a good hedge? 

Yes, especially if permitted to attain its natural shape. It is 
slow growing and tolerates some shade. The San Jose scale, a 
common pest, may be controlled with a lime sulphur or miscible 
oil spray applied while the plants are dormant. 
ree 


Is Abelia grandiflora hardy North? 

Although Abelia is hardy in the North, its branches die to the 
ground and must, therefore, be treated as a die-back shrub. In 
such conditions, it grows about 214’ tall and somewhat broader, 
blooming from Summer until frost. 
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WITH the passing of June, we can expect a lull from the absorbing activi- 
ties of Spring and early Summer as the vacation months give us a chance 
to catch our breaths. Watering and general maintenance now fill the 
greater part of the schedule. 


IN HOT weather, adjust your lawn mower so that it cuts the grass 114 
to 2”’ high. Water the lawn by soaking it thoroughly once a week. Daily 
sprinklings are harmful. They bring the roots to the surface where 
they become subject to the heat. 

CUT OFF all withering or dead flowers and leaves. This will give the 
garden a clean, fresh look and will keep plants from going to seed. 

FEED dahlias, glads, roses and vegetables with a complete fertilizer. 
Food thus becomes available immediately when plants are growing 
rapidly. Spread one tablespoon of fertilizer over each square foot of 
space around each plant. 

SNIP the first flowers from your snapdragons as they open if you want 
your plants to continue to bloom. 

CUT away suckers and water sprouts from fruit trees. They take the life 
from the trees. 

KEEP your garden notebook going. Specify bare spots at this time to be 
remedied next season. Also keep a record of the colors of your peren- 
nials. 

WHEN watering, take the nozzle off the hose and permit a slow-running 
stream to soak the flower border thoroughly. Move the hose from one 
place to another from time to time. 

SPRAY potatoes with lead arsenate for potato bugs. 

AFTER pansies have bloomed for a couple of months, ‘cut them back 
severely, water thoroughly and feed for a new crop of flowers. 

SOW seeds of carrots, beans, late peas, turnips and Winter radishes for 
late-season crops. 

CUT seed pods from hollyhocks and phlox so they will bloom again in the 


Fall. 
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PRUNE rambler roses by cutting to the ground all stalks that have 
finished blooming. This will stimulate healthy, vigorous growth on the 
new shoots. 


RED spider on evergreens may be sprayed with sulphur. A strong stream 
of water from the hose will also help eliminate the mite. 


STAKE everything that needs it. Toppling plants are hardly attractive 
even when healthy and in full flower. 


SOW seeds of perennials for bloom next year. Early sown plants endure 
moving and the rigors of Winter better. A few of these are: aguilegia, 
pyrethrum, sweet william, delphinium, digitalis, hollyhock and lupine. 


DUST perennial phlox with sulphur to keep mildew in check. 


FLOWER beds will benefit from a two inch application of peat moss as a 
mulch. It will retain moisture and help keep weeds down. 


CULTIVATE rhubarb and asparagus for good crops next Spring. 


GRASS clippings make a good mulch around strawberries, raspberries 
and other small fruits. 


SPRAY trunks and branches of lilacs and peaches with 50% DDT powder 
for control of the lilac and peach borer larvae. 


DIVIDE madonna lilies as soon as they have finished blooming. 


EVERGREENS may be transplanted during this month. Give them 
plenty of water. 


BABYSBREATH and alyssum seed may be sown for Fall bloom. 


GIVE Japanese iris plenty of water when in flower. Liquid manure appli- 
cations will help them greatly. 
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Soenilhins on Sugar Map es 


If there is any single tree that is typical of New England it is the sturdy sugar maple. Few trees 
are at once so useful and so beautiful. Its wood is useful in a multitude of ways; from the best fire- 
wood to splendid furniture stock. From it also comes the delectable essence of New England, maple 
sugar. As for beauty, these Yankee trees give grace the year around. In Spring, the new leaves are 
of a color that delights the soul. All Summer the tree are towers of green refreshment. When frosts 
come, then there is gold and scarlet beyond belief. During the months of cold and snow, the stark 
framework of the maples is strength and dignity exemplified. 
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By JOHN C. WISTER 


Swarthmore College 


N the midst of the wealth of bloom in Spring, gardeners become 
vividly aware of the mistakes which they have made at plant- 
ing time, perhaps many years before, and which now have re- 
sulted in serious color clashes. The many present-day popular 
schools of judging place emphasis both on proper combinations 
of material and color, which instructions, if carefully followed, 
would be useful also to those who plant for garden effect. Perhaps, 
however, the more negative approach of pointing out faults may 
be useful to prospective planters as a warning and it is for this 
reason that I draw attention to some of the plants most apt to 
make trouble in a collection. 

The most difficult colors of course are those of the various 
shades of magenta which are apt to fight both with clear pink and 
with scarlet. Typical of such colors are the flowers of Rhododen- 
dron mucronulatum. Yet the plants are not difficult to use because 
at the season at which they bloom, usually late March in the 
Philadelphia and New York section, very few other flowers are 
open to clash with them. 

The beautiful double Japanese cherries are mostly white and 
pale pink and not difficult to-use but some of the later varieties 
like Kwanzan have a distinct lilac or magenta tone in the pink. 
This is very lovely by itself but will quarrel with Azalea kaempferi 
and some of the varieties of the Kurume group like hinodegiri and 
amoena. Azalea amoena is a much over-used plant and is seen far 
too often in suburbs, often planted against brick buildings and 
often in combination with hinodegiri with which it clashes ter- 
ribly. The proper use of amoena is in great masses in woodlands 
entirely surrounded by green and in such a planting it can be 
very effective. 

Azalea hinodegiri is one of our handsomest plants and it is no 
wonder that so many people plant it. It is splendid against a 
white building but certainly should not be used near brick or red 
paint. It can be well used with white or with plenty of surrounding 
green. 

The general run of seedlings of Azalea kaempferi will clash with 
some of the late blooming cherries and some of the early apples 
such as purpurea, eleyi and aldenhamensis. These apples are 
difficult to use and should be planted sparingly. In large places 
they can be surrounded with such apples as floribunda, sieboldi, 
spectabilis alba plena at a rate of at least six or eight plants of the 
white or pink varieties to one of the purplish hue. The beautiful 
Lemoine crab, which is rather late for this group, is the reddest 
of all and should again by much by itself or near whites rather 
than pinks. 

The pink form of our native dogwood clashes with many other 
flowers, particularly with the magenta forms of Azalea like 
licacina, Mildred May or others. Lilacina and Mildred May are 
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seen at their best when planted reasonably near lilacs as the 
colors harmonize wonderfully, but both they and the lilacs should 
be kept away from pink dogwoods. In any large planting there 
should be five or ten white dogwoods for every pink one. 

Rhododendron mucronulatum and the later blooming Azalea 
poukhanense, or the lighter lilacina, are all extremely effective 
against white buildings. 

The hybrids of Azalea kaempferi such as Louise, Othello, Zampa 
and so forth, are extremely beautiful but are most effective if kept 
away from each other and should not be used near Azalea calendu- 
lacea as the time of bloom may overlap. 

It is important to remember that no absolute rule can be given 
as to overlapping of bloom. Some years certain species may bloom 
together and other years one may be done before the other opens 
but there is always danger that calendulacea may open while 
there are still /aempferis in bloom and if so there will be a bad 
color clash. Calendulacea also often will open with some of the 
hybrid rhododendrons, most of which have purple or magenta 
tinges in them. Varieties like purpurea elegans or Lee’s Purple, 
President Lincoln are particularly bad in this respect but most of 
the so-called white varieties have purple in them which does not 
go with calendulacea, nor do the pinks do at all well with them. 
They should, therefore, be kept well separated in the large garden 
and one or the other should be sacrificed in the small garden. 

In herbaceous plants most gardeners have been taught to be 
careful with the combination of oriental poppies and Chinese 
peonies. They do not always bloom together and some of the 
newer poppies of pale pink probably would not cause a color 
clash, but the prevailing reds of the poppies do not go with the 
reds and pinks of peonies at all. The gas plant, Dictamnus, is also 
difficult to use with any other flowers and for those who like it 
the white form is superior to the magenta one. 

The early blooming Phlox subulata can be difficult. There are 
many different shades of pink, some of them extremely brilliant, 
and they do not go with many other colors and are particularly 
troublesome with the yellow of Alyssum saratile. In small gardens 
it might be wise to omit the pink forms entirely and use the blue 
and white forms. 

The summer blooming phlox abounds in difficult colors which 
need careful weeding out and, as most gardeners know, named 
varieties are apt to be smothered out by strong growing seedlings, 
many of which are apt to be magenta. The earlier blooming 
hesperis, which is popular in many gardens, is often naturalized 
in woodlands and meadows. It has a number of difficult magenta 
colors in addition to the very attractive white and the blue forms. 
The magenta form is most attractive in the woods in great masses 

See next page 
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Garden Colors 
From preceding page 


and cqmes at a time when there is usually 
nothing else with which it will clash. 

In peonies it is sometimes not too easy to 
plant red and pinks together without un- 
fortunate results and where peonies and iris 
are used in combination many of the yellow 
iris clash with some of the red peonies and 
should be kept away. 

The advent of many new pink daffodils 
may bring the problem of color clash with 
yellows but at the present time these varie- 
ties are so little planted that there is little 
danger of a clash. 

In the Autumn months, certain chrysan- 
themums like Lavender Lady are rather 
difficult to use with yellows and bronzes. 
It has seemed to me that both whites and 
clear pinks are not as effective in the out- 
door chrysanthemums as are the yellows 
and bronzes which harmonize so well with 
the Fall foliage and while white will not 
clash with anything it is not effective with 
either the yellow or bronze of our modern 
chrysanthemum. To grow all colors of 
chrysanthemums successfully, the yellows 
and bronzes should be grown in one section, 
the whites and pinks in another and the 
lavenders and purples entirely away from 
either of these groups. 

Gardeners will want to study effective 
combinations. There are dozens or hundreds 
of charming combinations often seen as a 
result of chance which are well worthy of 
study by those who wish to make their 
gardens more attractive. Blue and white 
gardens have long been very popular. The 
blue of iris like pallida dalmatica with an 
early yellow hemerocallis like flava have 
long been favorite garden combinations. 
The old tulip erguste is most effective under 
lilacs or arranged with lilacs. This variety 
does not seem to be in trade at present but 
there are many similar heliotrope and 
purple shades which are attractive with 
lilacs. 

I have found some of the blue purple 
varieties of intermediate iris most effective 
planted in front of lilacs and I have already 
noted the effectiveness of pink dogwoods if 
planted with many whites. To find more 
such combinations is a fascinating pastime 
for the gardener and it is a more effective 
way of improving the garden than buying 
all the improved new forms, much as they 
are also to be desired. 

Bad color combinations continue to exist 
because many of them bloom at a season 
when it is not easy to move the plants and 
it is put off and then forgotten year after 
year. Fortunately, it is simple to move 
azaleas even in full bloom so that trans- 
gressors here may quickly be moved to a 
new location. Cherries, apples, poppies and 
peonies must be carefully tagged before 
lifting in the Autumn or the following 
Spring. The label, the notebook and the 
spade can all be useful in eliminating some 
of the clashes which mar otherwise beautiful 
gardens. 
9f£9 
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Wig, Kd Delphinium 


By ELSIE W. CISLER 
San Diego, Calif. 


ID you know there is a wonderful, 

bright red delphinium that is hardy 
everywhere, a tall, robust perennial with 
large, flaming flowers that need no “im- 
proving”, easy to manage wherever you 
live, in ordinary soil? Until I came to 
southern California I, too, was unaware 
of its existence. One of my friendly cor- 
respondents in Ohio asked me last Winter 
to try to obtain a few roots of Delphinium 
cardinale. This aroused my curiosity to 
the extent that I began searching in plant 
books and catalogs for pictures and infor- 
mation against the approaching plant 
hunting days in territory once more new 
and unexplored personally. 

Most of the american larkspurs inhabit 
western regions, from north to south. As 
far as I have learned, all are hardy in other 
places and, as a group, are easily grown 
compared with more exacting natives. 
There are several striking blue species 
here, ideal for rock garden use and also one 
other red Larkspur found in the more 
northerly parts along the Pacific coast. 
However, D. nudicaule is a lesser plant in 
several ways, more of a dwarf, with fewer 
and less vivid flowers. 

In its native habitat here, the big red 
delphinium dies down to the ground soon 
after flowering. In fact, the majority of the 
plants observed last Summer in San Diego 
County showed yellowed or even dried up 
leaves when their first blooms opened. This 
may have been due more to the severe lack 
of Winter rains in this area the previous 
three years. As the seedpods ripen the 
gradual natural drying and shriveling of the 
underground parts is taking place and then 
the old stem may be cut off a few inches 
above the surface and the roots lifted for 
transferring or dry storage. 

New growth begins after onset of Winter 
rains in its own haunts after seven or eight 
months of bone dry resting. Now comes the 
important part of its handling in other 
kinds of climates. Top growth must be 
retarded where mid-Winter freezing © is 
usual, by holding the dormant roots in 
warm, dry storage until very early Spring 
allows planting. Still more important is the 
fact that D. cardinale just cannot endure 
moisture on its roots during Summer and 
early Fall, after top growth has died down. 
For this reason it is necessary to take up 
the roots each season or you will surely 
lose them from rotting. It is not severe 
cold but constant moisture all year around 
from rains or artificial watering that is their 
arch enemy. They must have their long, 
warm nap. 

When completely dry these roots re- 


semble black sticks averaging six inches or 
more long, simple or forked dependent 
upon age, with small, inconspicuous dark 
buds clustered around the part nearest the 
stem base. In digging it is not necessary to 
get more than this crown and the more 
thickened main portions, attached to the 
old stems. This is fortunate, for the extremi- 
ties are too brittle to retrieve unbroken. 
Examination will show their former depth 
and vertical position in the ground, the 
union of stem and crown just beneath the 
surface. As found in Nature’s garden, the 
soil is sandy or gravelly and loose about 
the stem indicating their quick drainage 
needs. 

At planting time one should put the dried 
roots “to soak” for a few hours to plump 
them up, like beans. The novice with this 
delphinium will get a big surprise in finding 
how much more he has than he first believed 
in receiving the light bundle. More im- 
portant, though, the dampness makes them 
much less fragile to handle. 

Give this big red larkspur the hottest, 
sunniest, driest part in the back of your 
perennial border. Those specimens which 
are seen too close to tall shrubs or even high 
shade of the sparse occasional live oak 
trees in the wild, tend to lop over with 
their weakened stems, too top-heavy to hold 
up the huge inflorescence. The leaves of 
these are more luxuriant and longer green, 
particularly if the amount of ‘richer leaf- 
mold there stimulates vegetative growth 
but flower color usually is less bright. This 
is my untried opinion but I feel it wise to 
withhold all artificial watering after the 
new flower stem begins to rise from the 
basal growth or, at least, when the first 
buds barely show. This is one plant which 
thrives on seemingly adverse conditions of 
extremely hot, dry air and soil. I frequently 
marveled last Summer at how these large 
delphiniums could retain enough moisture 
in all their parts long weeks after the soil 
beneath was dust dry, to bring to perfect 
completion their wonderful display. It 
follows naturally that they make very 
lasting cutflowers. 

Young plants start blooming probably 
the third year from seed which has been 
found to be one of the slow germinators. 
One sees single-stemmed pygmies in flower 
when only about three feet tall. For this 
giant species that means they are adolescent 
upstarts. From there on, they increase 
yearly with more stems from the base, 
huskier in width and height, with cor- 
respondingly long, much-branched panicles 
of the scarlet “dunce caps”’ towering high 
over my head by July and seed collecting 
time. The leaves are typical larkspur- 
shaped, large and divided into long, narrow 
lobes. 
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Small fruits of proven meril... 


From Vlorth of the Uorder 


By PROF. M. B. DAVIS 


Dominion Experimental Farm 
Ottawa, Ontario 


HE number of new varieties of straw- 

berries and raspberries that have been 
introduced to the public over the last 
ten years constitutes a formidable list. 
Many of them have at first appeared to 
be of outstanding merit only to be succeeded 
before they got properly. popularized by 
something still more recent. It is no wonder 
some growers feel that styles in varieties 
are about as fickle as the length of women’s 
skirts or the Easter bonnet. 

A partial explanation of all this would 
appear to be summed up in one word 
“virus”. Virus diseases of raspberries have 
long been familiar to us and even viruses 
in strawberries have been widely known 
for over 25 years. But it is only recently 
that we have realized the widespread 
prevalence of symptomless carriers, i.e., 
varieties which do not show any definite 
virus symptoms but which gradually 
deteriorate in vigour until they are “‘run 
out’. It is now felt that many of the new 
varieties are loaded with virus before they 
are multiplied on a large scale, hence the 
reason for their short lived popularity. 

More concerted efforts than ever are 
now being made on this continent to clean 
up some of the more popular varieties and 
to guard against the infection of such new 
sorts as will be introduced in the near future. 

Until that is accomplished we can only 
judge the value of the newer sorts by their 
performance over as wide an area as pos- 
sible and select those that appear to be 
worthy of more extended trial. As this arti- 
cle is being written from Canadian experi- 
ences it covers only those: sorts that have 
been tried in this country but it does include 
in addition to Canadian originations some 
of the United States introductions which 
have exhibited merit under our conditions. 


Strawberries 


Probably the most prominent strawberry 
of Canadian origin is the Valentine variety 
from the Experiment Station at Vineland 
Station, Ontario, which is beginning to 
replace Premier, our standard variety for 
many years. Valentine is definitely earlier 
than Premier by about one week. It is 
productive, bearing medium to large sized 
fruits, holding its size well to the end of the 
season. The fruit is roundish conic, smooth 
and dark glossy red, of good quality. The 
plants are vigorous, somewhat resistant to 
drought conditions and form plenty of 
runners. It is self-pollinating, having perfect 
flowers. 

Three varieties have 


other Canadian 
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proved worthy of extended trial. These are 
very late varieties and where lateness is 
desired they should be considered. 

Tupper (Imperfect), — is an exceedingly 
beautiful berry. Plants are large and good 
growers. The fruit is not firm enough for 
long distance shipping but is of value for 
home use and local markets. 

Louise (Imperfect),— is probably the 
latest strawberry we have fruited. The 
plant is subject to leaf spot, which is its 
major fault. The fruit is medium to large 
in size, bright glossy red in colour and of 
very high quality. It is very useful as a 
variety for freezing and is firm enough to 
ship. For growers who have a market for 
a high class late berry it should be given a 
trial. 

Elgin (Perfect),— is just about the 
same season as Louise. Plants are more 
resistant to leaf spot. The fruit is not of as 
good quality nor as attractive as Louise 
but has plenty of size. Should be used as a 
pollinator for the two varieties mentioned 
above. 

Three varieties of United States origin are 
attracting attention in Canada. They are: 


Fairpeak, a midseason variety, producing 
large glossy red fruit of medium firm texture 
on exceptionally vigorous plants. 

Suwanee, a very productive, high quality, 
attractive berry for the home garden. 

Sparkle, another midseason, good shipper 
of excellent quality and appearance. 


Raspberries 


Latham and Viking have been the stand- 
ards in this part of the country but are los- 
ing their popularity. Latham, which has 
been our most reliable hardy variety, is 
going out on account of being such a 
symptomless virus carrier that it is about 
impossible to rogue it satisfactorily and 
Viking is not hardy enough for some areas. 
Neither variety is liked for canning or 
freezing. 

Four new Canadian varieties are increas- 
ing in popularity: 

Trent, which produces much more fruit 
during the first week than other sorts, is a 
good bet for earliness. It is a heavy pro- 
ducer of very attractive large berries, firm 
enough to ship. Appears to be pretty free 
of virus trouble. 

Madawaska is a variety of many merits. 
It also is on the early side and is the heaviest 
yielder in our plantations. Also it stands 
our severe winters better than any other. It 
is excellent for canning and tops for freezing. 
Not firm enough for distant shipment but 
satisfactory for local markets. Very free of 
virus but susceptible to anthracnose and 
spur blight. 


See page 278 
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Crusader black currant is a strong and vigorous grower 
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A vn a Mystery 


By ARTHUR E. RAPP 
Council Bluffs, Lowa 


ROM time immemorial man has sought 

plants having an economic or esthetic 
value, that could be propagated, cultivated, 
stored, improved and relied upon. Plants 
of this nature he considered as cultivated 
plants and being in a measure dependent 
upon them, he set great store by them and 
devoted much time to studying and caring 
for them. There are, however, a great many 
other plants that do not respond readily to 
the overtures that mankind has made to 
them. They are not easily propagated nor 
can they always be stored to await another 
year. They appear to be indifferent to im- 
provement either by hybridization or selec- 
tion, preferring to remain what they are. If 
they happen to have attractive blooms we 
call them wild flowers. We do not know 
much about their nature, their habits or 
their preferences. They remain an enigma 
and a challenge. 

Perhaps, the fault is not entirely with the 
wild flowers, for having grown various 
plants that respond to certain orderly 
processes, mankind is inclined to think that 
all plants should respond to the same prac- 
tices. Wild flowers appear to think other- 
wise. The dormant period for many of 
them, especially those of the woodlands, 
is in Summer rather than in Winter. It is, 
moreover, of short duration, for by late 
Summer they are making new root growth 
in preparation for the next period of bloom. 


They do not care to be disturbed and if 
transplanted after new root growth starts, 
it is sometimes just too bad. Strange to say, 
transplanting can often be carried on suc- 
cessfully just at the blooming period. There 
seems to be no satisfactory explanation of 
this, except that possibly the stimulation 
that occurs at this time may make the 
plant indifferent to disturbance or mutila- 
tion of its root system. 

Wild flowers are as a rule not of the “‘cut 
and come again” type. If the vegetative 
parts of the plant or the root system are 
destroyed, the gardener often has no 
second chance, as the plant just dies, ulti- 
mately if not immediately. As yet human 
hands do not have the skill to produce the 
intimate contact between the soil and the 
plant that is provided in the natural de- 
velopment of the plant. Often there is only 
a slow and a rather slight development of 
feeding rootlets in wild flowers. This may 
have something to do with the difficulty in 
propagating and transplanting them. It 
may take a half dozen years or so for a wild 
flower to reach the blooming stage and 
neither growth stimulants nor the efforts 
of plant wizards have been of much avail. 

The couplet about the April showers 
that bring May flowers may have misled 
us as to the preferences of wild flowers with 
regard to water supply. Habitually, we 
think of the cool shady woodland soils as 
being moist in mid-Summer. Actually after 
the trees are in full foliage their thirsty 
roots have largely depleted the moisture. 





Edgar T. Wherry 


Mertensia is one wild flower easy to cultivate 





One need not be very observant to notice 
how wild flowers seem to have a preference 
for the brow of a bank where drainage is 
perfect and exposure complete. Nor does 
one need to be told that the run-off of rain- 
fall from a stony field where wild flowers 
can often be found is rapid and complete. A 
flat stone near the surface will provide an 
excellent root run for a wild flower and may 
also shelter it from the rainfall and provide 
a measure of moisture by condensation. 

Wild flowers do not seem to care for the 
cultivation that we practice in our vegeta- 
ble garden and hardy borders. Some have a 
preference for compact soil that has not 
been disturbed, especially during germina- 
tion and the period immediately following. 
They do not like to be crowded. Yet, they 
may depend upon the protection provided 
by other plants from sun, wind and exces- 
sive moisture. This is especially noticeable 
during the time that their foliage is matur- 
ing. Yet, many wild flowers seem to have a 
wide range of tolerance and both their 
presence and their absence under given 
conditions may at times be very puzzling. 

Even the most diligent efforts have failed 
to provide much information about wild 
flower seed or where it can be obtained. For 
a while it seemed to be the general con- 
clusion that wild flower seed rapidly loses 
its viability. Natural stands of wild flower 
seedlings indicate that only occasionally do 
mature plants produce viable seed. Nor is 
much known about when wild flower seed 
should be collected. It has, however, been 
noted that a good many kinds scatter their 
seed gradually over a long period. Wild 
flowers grown under close observation for a 
considerable time and allowed to dispense 
their seed naturally have never indicated 
a practice, that could satisfactorily be 
followed. Seedlings have a habit of showing 
up in paths where the ground is more com- 
pact. Occasionally good crops of seedlings 
appear but more often only scattered ones 
can be found. 

Not a great deal is known about wild 
flower seed storage. The natural conditions 
prevailing in those areas in the drier West 
where vast fields of wild flowers occur sug- 
gest that relatively dry conditions are 
desirable. Still, it is doubtful whether wild 
flower seed should be stored indoors or 
subjected to drying exposures. Very early 

(See page 277) 


Virginia Bluebells 

Virginia bluebells, Mertensia virginica, 
are one exception to the rather general rule 
that wild flowers are difficult to cultivate 
under ordinary garden conditions. They 
send up their gray-green foliage in earliest 
Spring. Bright pink buds soon appear, the 
color changing to lavender-blue as the 
flowers expand. The seeds ripen in a month 
or so. Then the foliage turns yellow and 
dies away completely by early Summer so 
that annuals can be planted in the same 
bed. It forms an especially pleasing effect 
when interplanted with early-blooming 
yellow daffodils. 

— Epear T. Wuerry. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wc Wold With Lilies 


By ALAN MACNEIL 
North Springfield, Vt. 


O be seen at their best, lilies need to be 
well-placed and at least moderately 
well-grown. 

In garden planning, the instinctive 
tendency is to group and associate plants so 
that all of them “‘fit”’ and each one aug- 
ments and brings out the special charac- 
teristics and beauties of the other. Actually, 
if this were not done the average garden 
would be little more than a collection of 
specimens. 

Somehow or other the reverse process is 
preferable with lilies. Place them so that 
they look well for their own sake and they 
will not only “belong” but will bring every- 
thing around them into proper focus. They 
can be used as part of the border, yes, and 
in many small gardens this may be the only 
place available for them but the very grace 
and the stately quality of the plants them- 
selves demands something more. In their 
way, they are prima donnas who, while they 
will fit into the chorus, also like the stage to 
themselves. And it is here that imagination 
will pay rich dividends. 

There are few garden pictures more at- 
tractive and at the same time more relaxing 
than a border of shrubbery such as azaleas, 
rhodendendrons, Malus and the various 
dwarf evergreens broken here and there by 
drifts and colonies of lilies that come into 
flower one after another from June until 
frost. If there were anything more attrac- 
tive it might be the border devoted largely 
to lilies but broken here and there by dwarf 
and spreading woody plants. In either of 
these instances the lilies should be of dif- 
ferent varieties and should not be crowded 
too closely together. Always give them 
space, both for their own beauty and for 
their well-being. 

They are also at their best when banked 
against the wall of stone or brick; against 
the clipped hedge and, more informally, 
when planted against or under the spread- 
ing boughs of dwarf taxus, junipers, 
euonymus or other evergreens through 
which they may grow. Used in isolated 
colonies or drifts on the outskirts of the 
lawn, perhaps under overhanging trees so 
that a deep pool of shadow makes a back- 
ground for them, they have all the charm of 
a group of colorful attendants at court. The 
cup-shaped lilies which form a sheet of 
color are best when planted in long slender 
drifts. The trumpet and turks-cap lilies can 
be used in broader, more nearly circular, 
groups and these in turn so placed as to 
make a sweeping line of color. 

When lilies are used in the perennial 
border, the bolder and more spectacular 
kinds should be selected. The entire um- 
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bellatum-elegans group is excellent for this 
purpose and the dwarf forms are specially 
suitable for the border foreground. Other 
lilies should be used boldly and decisively. 
They are going to be key in any case and 
should be played up. In other words you 
don’t match your lilies to your petunias — 
you match the petunias to the lilies. Inci- 
dentally, Petunia Rosy Morn is rather good 
with Lilium regale. 

There are so many easily grown and 
established lilies these days that it is rela- 
tively simple to select so that a variety of 
them can be had in flower from mid-June 
till mid-September or later. Their cultural 
requirements are exactly as simple as those 
of any other plant that would not be con- 
sidered “‘fussy”’. 

They like a good garden loam, they must 
be well-drained, and they like to be fed. 
Well-rotted manure applied in early Spring 
or Fall is as good as anything and a dressing 
with either manure or one of the commer- 
cial fertilizers applied when the plants are 
in flower is also helpful. Weeding around 
lilies is best done by hand. Bordeaux, used 
from early Spring until the weather settles 


may prevent leaf-spotting. Nicotine during 
the Summer months will control aphids. 

Practically all lilies will take light shade 
for at least part of the day but some will 
take more than others. Lilium hansoni can 
be grown beautifully in constant dappled 
shade but Lilium regale tends to develop 
limber stems if not given enough sun 
though it will grow and flower well in 
shade. 

The following lilies have a place in prac- 
tically every garden. All of them are aristo- 
crats and all are easily grown. The listing 
gives a good cross section of the entire 
genus thus providing great variety in color, 
shape and habit, but also bloom for the full 
season. If the gardener is limited as to space 
or budget it is preferable to use fewer varie- 
ties and use them generously, rather than 
plant but a single bulb of all forms. 


EARLY TO MID-JUNE 


L. candidum (the madonna lily). A tall, 
pure white, fragrant and traditional lily 
that likes full sun. Try against a red brick 
wall, Clematis jackmani or in the border 
with delphinium or with Lilium hansoni. 

L. hansoni. The thick-petalled yellow 
turks-caps are fragrant and borne on a three 
to four foot stem. Try it in dappled shade, 
perhaps under an old apple or butternut 
tree. It is excellent for naturalizing in the 
woodland as well as for the border. 

L. elegans and umbellatum. The deep red, 
vermillion, orange, salmon or yellow blooms 

See next page 





Genereux 


Canada lily blooms gracefully for weeks 





are cup-shaped and grow on stems from 
eight inches to three feet, depending on 
variety. The more recent introductions are 
better from the standpoint of color, size of 
bloom and health. They will take light shade 
but prefer full sun. Long drifts of them are 
excellent on the edge of the lawn, in the 
woodland garden or in the border. They 
are likewise effective for lining a path or 
walk. 


EARLY JULY 


L. regale. A white trumpet lily that is 
shaded lemon in the throat and variously 
stained with rose, violet, bronze or green on 
the reverse of the petals. They will grow 
from four to six feet and can take light 
shade. Use them generously, against ever- 
greens, or the wall or shrubbery border. 
They can be interplanted in the iris or 
peony garden or used on the outskirts of the 
garden proper. In the border, they are a 
**must’’. Some of the newer hybrids such as 
the Centifolium or Green Mountain hybrids 
are more interesting and attractive than 
the type. 

L. canadense. The drooping bell-shaped 
blooms range from soft brick red to yellow, 
and grow on four to seven foot stems. They 
are exceedingly graceful and stay in flower 
for a long season. They can be naturalized 
any place and are excellent when planted 
to grow up through dwarf evergreens. Not 
so good in the border as some of the 
others. 

L. Brenda Watts, Edna Kean and/or 
Coronation. These are three relatively re- 
cent hybrids by Isabella Preston. The first 
is grenadine red, the second clear cherry- 
red, the third yellow. All will reach three to 
five feet and bear many outward facing, 
recurved blooms on long well-leaved stems. 
Because of their brilliant colors and bold 
habit these are excellent plants for the 
border. They are thoroughly attractive 
used by themselves, against evergreens, 
growing up in the periphery of spreading 
taxus or growing out of even more dwarf 
evergreens such as junipers or euonymus. 
They are spectacular when established and 
will bring life to the darkest corner of the 
garden. 


MID-JULY 


L. superbum is probably our finest native 
lily. The recurved blooms are yellow to 
orange-red, brown spotted. They generally 
grow from five to seven feet but may attain 
nine or ten. They prefer full sun or light 
shade and can stand a more moist location 
than can most lilies. Excellent for naturaliz- 
ing or in colonies by themselves for that 
spot on the grounds where stature, grace 
and color are needed. They are not specially 
good in the border where they seem out of 
place, somehow. 

L. havemeycr and the aurelian hybrids. 
Two recent groups of hybrid lilies which 
combine the characteristics of the golden- 
yellow turks-caps with the white trumpet 
lilies. Colors vary from ivory-white to deep 
orange or clear yellow. The blooms may be 
trumpet-shaped, wide-open or reflexed. 
They are wonderful by themselves or in or 
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against the shrubbery border and likewise 
are most useful in the perennial border. 
From the limited catalogue descriptions it 
is not always easy to tell the difference 
between the two groups. L. aurelianense is 
earlier by two to three weeks, generally not 
so tall but with more rigid stems and the 
trumpet parentage is much more obvious. 
The colors tend more toward the whites or 
whites stained with apricot or gold. The 
havemeyer group are definitely August 
flowering and the turks-cap parentage more 
marked. The colors too are almost invari- 
ably deeper. Both groups are exceedingly 
interesting. 


AUGUST 


L. auratum. This is the one lily that most 
people want to grow. The white wide-open 
blooms are stained with gold and flecked 
with crimson and are intensely fragrant. It 
will grow from three to five feet or more de- 
pending on location and the habit of the 
individual bulb. The plant is exotic for the 
border with late delphinium or aconites but 
is even more effective when used alone; in 
colonies or drifts against the wall or hedge; 
or standing by itself. It grows well in the 
light shade of the woodland and is, thus, 
excellent for naturalizing but rodents like 
the bulbs and it will need to be protected 
against them. 

L. speciosum. The white, recurved blooms 
are heavily stained and splashed with rose 
and crimson. There are several forms 
though only one is commonly grown. One of 
the most useful for northern gardens is the 
little-known L. speciosum punctatum. This 
is early, coming in three to four weeks before 
the type, is much taller, more vigorous and 
graceful. The blooms are generally more 
delicate in color. The type which flowers 
from mid-August into early September is 
more brilliantly colored though not so tall. 
Both are excellent in the border; also when 
used with only greenery as a foil. The 
English like to use them against red-leaved 
barberry. 

L. seneca is a hybrid lily developed by 
George L. Slate and a descendent of L. 
tigrinum which it somewhat resembles in 
habit. The color is soft reddish-apricot, the 
blooms are outward-facing and the plant 
grows to six feet. It seems adjustable to a 
variety of locations, even taking pure muck, 
in an almost swampy site, well. It is excel- 
lent for naturalizing. Like L. tigrinum it is 
specially good when used generously in 
drifts with a pool of shade cast by trees as a 
background. It is later than L. tigrinum by 
ten days to two weeks but grows equally 
well. 

L. formosanum is the last of the white 
trumpet lilies to flower in the garden. Well- 
grown plants will reach seven feet and may 
flower as late as mid-October. In the most 
northern sections of the country it comes in 
too late to be of any real use and one of the 
earlier forms should be selected. It prefers 
full sun but will take light shade and the 
location can be variable. L. formosanum 
comes easily from seed, generally flowering 
in two years and can, thus, be grown as a 
biennial. 


Late Summer Bloom 


If your perennial border lacks color in 
August, try perennial hibiscus and platyco- 
don, sometimes called Chinese bellflower. 

Hibiscus, or giant mallow, has large 
hollyhock-like flowers, single, often eight 
inches in diameter, in white, deep red, and 
pink. It needs sun and plenty of room, 
makes an excellent tall background for a 
border and is also good planted in groups or 
singly. Plants need to be well staked or a 
Summer storm will break them. Here in the 
mid-west they grow six feet tall, bloom 
through August and early September, and 
then may be cut down to the ground. Hi- 
biscus does well in dry, sunny places but 
responds to moisture and fertilizing with 
larger growth and more bloom. 

Hibiscus seed may be planted in Spring 
in a cold frame or seed bed and will ger- 
minate easily. The first year the little plants 
are frail and should have some protection 
from the hot sun. Mark the rows carefully 
as they disappear completely by September 
and start rather late in the Spring. Trans- 
plant them the second year to a row in the 
vegetable garden and provide some bal- 
anced fertilizer. Mine bloomed the third 
Summer and after that were moved to 
permanent positions. The roots grow so 
large and woody that occasionally they 
need lifting, literally chopping in pieces, and 
replanting. 

If plants are purchased from a nursery, 
be sure to get perennial hibiscus as there is a 
shrub form, also known as “ Althea” that is 
very different. 

Platycodon is very ornamental in the 
border, needs full sun, light, rich soil, and 
good drainage. Plants start rather late in 
Spring, sending up dark purplish shoots not 
unlike asparagus. These*grow rapidly into 
bushy plants about three feet tall. Each 
stalk produces many interesting buds 
shaped like a balloon — hence its common 
name Balloon flower — which open into 
steely blue star-shaped flowers. 

Bloom Jasts for a month or more with 
later, scantier bloom in the Fall. There is 
also a white variety but I prefer the blue, 
especially for cutting. After cutting the 
stem ends should be seared in a flame before 
putting into a container; then the flowers 
last many days in water and buds will open. 

Platycodon mariesti is a dwarf variety 
useful for the foreground of the border. 
It has the same large blue flowers in pro- 
fusion but grows only ten inches high. 

Platycodon seeds germinate easily but 
should be planted in Spring in a cold frame 
or seed bed where they can be left undis- 
turbed over the first Winter. They should 
never be moved in the fall but when grow- 
ing vigorously can be moved in the Spring 
to their permanent place in the border. 
Protect at first with poultry wire if you have 
rabbits around — they love the succulent 
shoots. The plants will bloom the second 
year and by the third should be well estab- 
lished. They are very hardy and should be 
left undisturbed. 

— Ouive M. JENNINGS. 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 
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By WILLIAM H. BISCHOFF 


Miami, Florida 
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T has taken 50 years for the true believers 

to bring a shrub called croton out of a 
contemptible status in horticulture into the 
place they knew it deserved. Now it is evi- 
dent to anyone with eyes that their struggle 
was worthwhile. Croton, in new, rich color 
and intriguing leaf form, has assumed a 
varied and important role in the world of 
beauty. Its richly colored leaves are in de- 
mand by the floral trade. It has won new 
respect as a colorful part of sub-tropical 
landscaping, and it is prominent in the new 
and fascinating hobby of indoor gardening. 

The croton of today is a thing of man- 
made beauty. In nature the shrub is not 
eye-arresting. Though the leaf color which 
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distinguishes its family — the spurges — is 
present, the leaves are too small to show it 
to full advantage. Neither are the colors as 
brilliant or as variegated as the skill of man 
has created them in his tailor-made crotons. 

An ordinary croton has a leaf an inch or 
less in width. The colors are all the same, 
usually brown and reddish brown against 
the green background of the leaf. A hedge 
or group of them is a dull prospect. 

The hybridized croton of today, however, 
is an eye catcher, whether planted singly, 
in hedges or in groups. There are now so 
many of the hybridized varieties, that a 
half-mile long hedge of them might be 
planted without risk of monotony. No two 
leaf color patterns need be repeated. Nor 
for that matter need two identical leaf 
shapes be repeated. 


Al Cutler of Miami, takes a croton cutting by marcottage 
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The first hybridized crotons were ex- 
hibited at the Paris exposition in 1900. 
Today no one is quite sure where they origi- 
nated, but presumably they were bred in 
southern France. 

At any rate, horticulture is indebted to 
greenhouse keepers of Philadelphia for their 
introduction into this country. Philadel- 
phians bought many of the plants displayed 
at the Paris fair. From their greenhouses, 
offspring were distributed to various parts 
of the country. Finally, they came to the 
attention of men who saw the infinite possi- 
bilities for color and leaf form that lay in 
endless breeding and cross breeding. 

All that took nearly 30 years. During 
that time there was interest in the plants. 
Many nurserymen and amateurs propa- 
gated them, but few saw the real dream 
the vision of a symphony in horticultural 
color whose themes and counter-themes 
were almost boundless. It was not until 
about 20 years ago that the real intense 
work of creating new varieties began. 

Now, out of the painful, careful hand 
pollination, the dashed hopes and the even- 
tual successes of these faithful dreamers, 
perhaps a thousand new varieties have 
emerged. No one really knows how many 
there are. They have never been cata- 
logued. But Al Cutler of Miami, whose 
collection is generally acknowledged to be 
the biggest in this country — probably in 
the world—has more than 400 distinct 

rarieties, with another hundred or so com- 
ing on with enough promise on which to 
hang hopes. 

Cutler, who carries on a world-wide cor- 
respondence with croton breeders, believes 
there are now at least 1,000 distinct varie- 
ties. 

From the time the seed of a crossed plant 
is put in the flat, until the plant has de- 
veloped its own unmistakable color and 
form, three years are required. Hope for a 
new color pattern, a new leaf shape that 
means a variety can be enjoyed by the 
characteristics of the parent plants. But the 
breeder doesn’t really know if he is success- 
ful until those three years of painful waiting 
have passed. 

Enough of these three-year waits have 
been fruitful, however, to produce a steady 
flow of new color blends. These symphonies 
of color include deep, velvety purples, with 
greens of varying intensity, reds, golds and 
lustrous browns. 

Many of the new varieties are extremely 
tolerant to shade. This has given indoor 
plant fanciers some new ideas in sharpening 
up their house-gardens, since most of the 
shade loving plants now in use are lacking 
in color. 

Needless to say, these new living pallettes 
of color are contributing much to the 
beauty of home plantings in the sub-tropi- 
cal areas of the United States. But happily, 
it isn’t necessary to live in the few areas of 
the country whose climates are kind enough 
for the croton in order to exult in croton 
color. Indoor planters need only be sure to 
ask for shade growing varieties when they 
seek crotons. 
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By LYN HARRINGTON 
Toronto, Ontario 


HE Butchart Garden some 15 miles 

outside Victoria, B. C., on Vancouver 
Island, outstanding for its beauty and its 
variety of plant material, was built from 
a cement pit. We saw it when the Japanese 
cherries were foaming into bloom in a 
double row along the curving avenue that 
leads to the garden. It was when the tulips 
were at their peak, before the thousand 
tea-roses were quite ready with their 
blooms. Spring and early Summer are the 
high tide of the year in Vancouver Island’s 
flower gardens, although there is never a 
month without its blooms. 

A trifling fee is now charged for the 

privilege of strolling over the 24 acres of 
garden. Until the war years when the late 
Robert and Mrs. Butchart removed to 
Victoria the gardens were open free to all 
comers. What the Butcharts had done 
ras to exchange desolation for beauty. 
Now in her eighties, Mrs. Butchart may 
look back on a piece of work well done. 
It couldn’t exist except for her vision and 
her love of beauty, plus the outlay of very 
considerable sums of money. 

The Butchart home, “Benevenuto” was 
built not far from the marl pit where 
thousands of tons of rock had been ex- 
cavated. Mrs. Butchart stood one day on 
the rim of the chasm, gazing at the stark 
ugliness, the piles of low-grade limestone 
making unsightly heaps all around. Tears 
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rose in her eyes at the sight of the ugly 
scarred limestone rocks, the great gaping 
hole that had been a hilltop. 

A small spring bubbling up at the bottom 
of the pit was the single refreshing note in 
the otherwise depressing scene but it was 
enough to set Mrs. Butchart’s imagination 
soaring. That pool of water could be en- 
larged into a small pond . . . those walls 
could be masked with climbing plants . . . 
that crag of rock upthrust in the centre of 
the pit could be set with rock plants . 

No sooner thought of than she began to 
plant it. Mr. Butchart joined her. He was 
as enthusiastic as she in the plan. Together 
they worked out the transformation which 
covered years of time and involved mil- 
lions of plants. Thousands of dollars have 
been poured into that hole which yielded its 
own wealth so generously. 

Tons of topsoil were brought in, care- 
fully placed where they would do the most 
good. The pond grew into a miniature lake 
complete with water lilies, its waters flow- 
ing away beneath rustic bridges. Willows 
mirrored themselves beside the pond and 
velvety lawns grew in the rich earth that 
had been laid down on the floor of the pit. 

More tons of soil were brought in for 
landscaping the surrounding edge of the 
pit as well. Trees have grown so as to mask 
the old cement factory just beyond the 
sunken garden. The crag of rock is an island 
in a sea of greenery with rambler roses and 
alpines climbing up its sides. Steps lead 
to the top, presenting a vista on all sides of 
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the garden that has grown through vision. 
Many of the plants were brought back 
from round-the-world jaunts. 

As they saw the gardens of other lands 
they extended their borders. Today you 
can ramble through the rustic rose arbor 
to the rose garden beyond with its very 
English atmosphere. The pottery vases and 
frogs give it an old-world atmosphere. 

Drift across the shaven lawns past the 
teahouse and you come to the Italian 
Garden with its paved courtyard and its 
formal pool where lilies lift their faces to 
the sky — or walk beneath the latticed 
alley and along to the star pond. 

The star pond is a pool of 12 points where 
a dozen frogs squirt water from their 
mouths continuously and water pours in 
from a wall fountain as well. It is a mixture 
of the grotesque and the formal — as in a 
fairy tale. Tall walls of cedar hedge are 
punctured by arches and the inner points 
of the star are set with iris and other plants 
that love to gather around a pool. 

From the star pond you step through a 
little gate into the Japanese garden. 
Clumps of bamboo, long-legged herons of 
concrete, arched bridges give a delicate 
oriental effect. A winding path leads you 
down through dogwood trees to Tod Inlet 
with its sparkling salt waters. In spite of the 
crowds there is a sense of peace and quiet- 
ness about the place. 

Don’t be misled into yanking plants out 
by the roots in your enthusiasm. Vandalism 
is happily almost non-existent at the 
Butchart Gardens. Only once, in fact, did 
a visitor take unfair advantage of Butchart 
generosity. Mrs. Butchart’s rebuke was 
a classic understatement. “Please, if you 
don’t mind, I’d like my plants to stay in 
my garden.” The visitor meekly handed 
over the shopping bag of rare alpine plants 
the Butcharts had brought home from their 
world travels. 

However if you really want some of the 
Butchart flowers, you can have them. At 
the entrance gates, you will find that seeds 
from the garden flowers are on sale at ordi- 
nary prices. 





Perovskia Atriplicifolia 

Afghanistan sage is a charming accent 
plant, as it grows five feet or more in 
height and is conspicuous for its silvery, 
downy foliage. Perovskia is especially no- 
ticeable in Summer when in bloom, as the 
blue-lavender flowers seem to peep out 
from a silvery mist and the newer growth 
appears almost snowy. This perennial shows 
finely cut foliage and does not need rich 
soil. Here in the North the plant dies to 
the ground in the Fall in the manner of 
perennial hardy phlox. The blossoms ap- 
pear on new stalks although some of the 
old stalks produce greenness too. Afghan- 
istan sage is root hardy. It is wise, however, 
to mulch the plants after the ground freezes 
unless one lives where the Winters are 
mild. 

— Naomi M. INGALLs. 

Ludlow, Vt. 
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By DOROTHY E. HANSELL 
Summit, New Jersey 


REQUENTLY, real estate developers 

concern themselves only with the num- 
ber of home lots into which they can 
divide their acreage. Thoughtlessly, they 
let bulldozers tear up all growth in clearing 
the land. Trees and shrubs are ruthlessly 
felled, regardless of their potential orna- 
mental value to the new home owners. 

Happily, there are exceptions to this 
type of development. We are familiar with 
one where the architect-developer fully ap- 
preciated the value of the established trees 
as settings for the houses he designed and 
erected. He permitted no wholesale up- 
heaval on the excuse that trees hampered 
excavation. He retained beautiful clumps of 
dogwoods, birches, tulip trees and elms so 
that the neighborhood was spared the bare, 
denuded appearance from which many 
developments of small homes suffer. Not 
that more trees were not planted, for they 
were — in some instances more than others, 
depending upon the particular piece of 
property and the individual owner’s taste. 
Brought in were white pines and spruces, 
hemlocks, oaks and lindens. Later apples, 
cherries, plums and peaches were planted 
for their utilitarian as well as decorative 
qualities. The important point is that right 
from the very start there were mature trees 
to lend dignity and give an atmosphere to 
the homes of being established and not of 
having sprung up like so many mushrooms 
over night. 

When a young couple came across this 
desirable section they felt as though they 
had struck a gold mine after months of 
intensive searching. While mason and car- 
penter, plumber and electrician wrestled 
with the construction of their Cape Cod 
cottage, they gave thought to the land- 
scaping of the grounds. Tossing the pro’s 
and con’s back and forth, they finally 
decided that they would be content to 
start with a good front lawn, foundation 
planting and shrub border. Then, after 
they had lived in their new home a year or 
two, they would know how they could 
develop the rest of the grounds to best 
advantage. 

With this issue settled, they called in 
local landscape gardeners to estimate on 
making the front lawn. One was most dis- 
couraging when he saw the heavy clay 
muck. Faulty soil can be remedied. In this 
case the remedy was fill, topsoil and high- 
quality seed. 

They had fill—loads and loads of it; 
topsoil, too, but the landscape gardener 
spread it like a thin chocolate icing and 
they have had to topdress heavily to make 
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up for his sins of omission. He did use first- 
class seed, bent, in fact, and the first year 
the lawn was a smooth velvety sward but 
the layer of topsoil was too thin for good 
root growth and also the chinch bugs 
relished the grass. Combatting the chinch 
bugs with tobacco dust and following up 
with dressings of cottonseed meal con- 
sumed too much time and money. So the 
bent lawn was abandoned and the young 
folks reseeded with the more husky Chew- 
ing’s fescue combined with bluegrass and 
some clover. A bent lawn is really too 
ambitious an undertaking for gardeners 
who must pursue their hobby evenings and 
weekends. 

For the foundation planting the young 
home owners were determined not to make 
the mistake of choosing plants which would 
some day rise up and smother their house. 
So, they purchased narrow conical cham- 
aecyparis for each side of the steps to their 
front door, pyracantha for a bit of contrast 
in foliage and Autumn berries near the 
chimney, mountain laurel, andromeda and 
low yews across the front. In order not to 
exclude light from the basement windows, 
they selected the lowest of all the yews, 
as well as one of the most desirable, Taxus 
baccata repandens. In place of the conical 
chamaecyparis they might have selected 
Ilex crenata convera or Euonymus kiaut- 
schovica (EF. patens). 

Not only were they careful in their 
choice of plant material; they took pains to 
space them properly remembering that 
plants need room for growth. Their neigh- 
bors looked askance at the planting and 
even hinted, not too subtly, that they felt 
the young people were being over-thrifty. 
Time will tell the story. It will not be many 
years before the foundation planting will 
be well-filled with healthy specimens and 
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they will never keep out light and air nor 
obstruct the view from the windows. The 
neighbors, we surmise, will eventually be 
compelled to thin out their foundation 
plantings, thus having a double expense of 
paying for the removal of shrubs which 
they originally paid to have planted. 

Not feeling certain that the woods on 
the east side of their property will always 
remain intact, our young home owners 
took the precaution of protecting that side 
with a shrub border. For early bloom they 
agreed on the forsythias — /’. ovata, sus- 
pensa sieboldi and intermedia spectabilis. 
Common as the last is, they put it ahead of 
the other two for color and generosity in 
flowering. Suspensa sieboldi does a good 
job, of course, splaying its cheerful vellow 
flowers over the bank at the back of the 
border but ovata, while extremely hardy, is 
inclined to be shy with its greenish yellow 
flowers. 

The orange-scarlet of the flowering 
quince, Chaenomeles japonica, is the next 
sparkling Spring note. The foliage is clean, 
glossy green and the branches spiney. They 
are going to let the yellow quinces hang on 
until late in the Fall as a decorative feature. 

Viburnums were used for fragrant Spring 
flowers and for brilliant Fall coloring. 
Heading the list are carlesi and fragrans as 
they answer the first description and dila- 
tatum as it answers the second. In early 
April fragrans’ pinkish flower clusters ap- 
pear and later in the month carlesi’s rose- 
pink buds open into flat, white clusters. 
Both scent the air with a delectable odor. 
While fragrans is erect and slender, carlesi 
tends to sprawl and the leaves, in spite of 
care, are inclined to turn brownish but 
these deficiencies are more than offset by 
the beautiful, fragrant flowers. V. dila- 
tatum’s flowers are lovely also, more nearly 
the typical viburnum flowers borne in 
cymes. These give way to brilliant scarlet 
berries which are a definite contribution to 
the late Summer and early Fall scene. The 
foliage is also colorful and handsome, a 
pleasing green that gradually assumes a 
reddish tone. ; 

Two other shrubs were planted in the 

See page 276 





The newlywed’s dream cottage before any real planting was undertaken 
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By C. EUGENE PFISTER 


Chief Rosarian 
Men’s Garden Clubs 
of America 


S! NCE 1941 the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America has carried on rose testing by 
individual club rosarians. Starting with 
16 men, the project has grown steadily, 
until there are more than 68 testers, located 
in all of the climatic hardiness zones in the 
United States. 

In this test program, the club rosarian 
is asked not only to grow, score and report 
his observations, but he is also to arrange 
for his club a meeting once a year on roses. 
He is also to act as the clearinghouse for all 
information that will be beneficial to his 
fellow members regarding culture, varieties, 
ete. 

In heading such an ambitious program, 
the experiences become interesting, to say 
the least, for the tabulations alone require 
a sort of mastery of the jig saw puzzle. 
The annual scoring; the division of the 
country into hardiness zones as outlined 
by the U. S. D. A., and the averaging of 
results are the final operations of the 
program which is in force to a greater or 
lesser degree throughout the entire growing 
season. 

There are three types of rose test pro- 
grams in effect in the United States. 

It is generally understood among garden- 
ers that the commercial interests have their 
All-America Rose Selections for screening 
new varieties under number and for bring- 
ing to us only the best of the hybridizers’ 
efforts after they have undergone two 
year’s testing and competition for the 
coveted A A RS award. 

The American Rose Society test gardens 
are mostly located in municipal parks, 
universities or colleges where only intro- 
duced, named varieties are grown and 
observed. 

The Men’s Garden Club rosarians wher- 
ever possible, grow varieties that may be 
introduced or have been propagated for 
introduction. These are grown one year in 
advance of introduction and one year after 
they have made their bow to the public 
before any publicity or scorings are released 
through the Year Book publication. The 
plants are grown in the club rosarian’s 
garden, under average growing conditions, 
and scored on the basis of how they perform 
under normal home gardening. It is truly 
an amateur test by amateurs for the benefit 
of the rose in the home garden. 

That there will be problems is also to be 
anticipated, and a certain margin for these 
must be allowed. At the time of the hurri- 
canes in 1948 the Club Rosarian in Florida 
had real trouble. The first windy deluge 
washed out all of his plants and they were 
replanted, only to have a second terrible 
blow come through the area and wash his 
plants away completely. His tests and 
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gardening were a total loss last year, but 
he’s back at it, fully confident. 

The men who had their first experience 
with thrip were really hard put to find a 
satisfactory solution. It seemed that the 
more they sprayed, the larger the infesta- 
tion. Black Leaf 40, D.D.T. and some of 
the hexaethyl preparations were used but 
the insects kept multiplying. Once the 
thrips got into the flower buds it was al- 
most impossible to hurt them too much 
with sprays or dusts, Apparently, the an- 
swer was to protect blooms early in the 
season; be ever watchful; and cut off the 
infested blooms and burn them. 

Mildew is much more prevalent in the 
Pacific Northwest than almost any other 
section. So from that section comes the 
demand for mildew resistant varieties. 

In the colder, northern sections, a most 
important element is the ability to with- 
stand the rugged winters and the subse- 
quent thawing and freezing of early spring 
and still survive and develop into worth- 
while garden subjects. 

So, there are hurricanes in Florida, hail 
storms in Indiana, floods and downpours 
in Oregon, freezing in Illinois, cold weather 
in Texas,— all zones come in for their 
share of hazards and griefs and the “per- 
fect”, “normal” conditions which club 
rosarians long for seldom happen. But the 
enthusiasm prevails, undaunted! 

The usual or unusual Spring conditions 
are always a variable factor in getting the 
tests off to a proper start. The deep South 
always want their plants early but the 
question of late Fall or Spring planting is 
solved because it is almost impossible to 
receive test plants before the middle of 
January or later and with the bad weather 
of early 1949 it worked out very well for 
the South for later than usual planting. It 
gives me a bit of a twinge when letters 
come in from the South exclaiming about 
the wonderful form, bud and color of a 
variety when we are looking out on snow- 
covered, hilled-up rose beds! 

Scoring of roses varies rather widely. 
From several of the most-favored rose 
growing areas, we find that it is not un- 
common for a plant to produce from 200 to 
400 blooms on hybrid teas in a year, while 
in other sections the same variety bears 
from 26 to 40 flowers; yet it is considered 
very favorably in both sections. 

Sometimes during the first year’s test, 
a rose is rated only passing fair, but the 
second year’s results show a marked im- 
provement and a much higher rating. 

Some rosarians score rather high — now 
and then I am surprised to find a rose rated 
a full 100 from an efficient tester, while 
another man, who is just as capable, will 
score the same rose 70. Both scores are good 
for their respective areas and will average 
out at 85 which will, in all probability, be 
close to the final national tabulation. So, in 
spite of variations in scoring, when the 


final tallies are made, the averages seem to 
fall just about where they should be. 

In the scoring of roses we insist on 
putting personal prejudices aside when it 
pertains to likes or dislikes — of color, 
particularly. Is the rose a good rose? Is it 
an improvement over an existing variety? 
Does it grow well and bloom well in the 
area? Is it disease resistant? Is it hardy? 

To answer these questions requires a 
study and knowledge of roses that is 
gradually acquired over the years by work- 
ing with and understanding the rose in the 
home garden. But, we have not insisted 
that experts only be appointed as club 
rosarians. A man can do a worthwhile 
testing of roses if he will conscientiously 
keep the records required, abide by the 
rules, and care enough for the flower to 
render an honest, impartial opinion of how 
the rose actually performs for him. 


Rugged Correa 


When, upon the heels of the January 
freeze, I went into the garden to check 
damage, I found every Correa as chipper as 
ever and blooming merrily. These evergreen 
Australian shrubs have been slow getting 
into circulation, but now that at least five 
Correa species are in the trade there is no 
reason for their disuse. Correa pulchella, 
with pink bells is the earliest to bloom, 
coming into flower in October and keeping 
it up well into Spring. As far as I know it is 
the most adaptable of the lot for it thrives 
under various conditions and can be used in 
many ways. I keep the branches on mine 
reduced and train it up a trellis. I have one 
neighbor who uses her C. pulchella as a 
magnificent pot plant, and another who 
grows hers as a wide low specimen plant 
near the lawn. 

Correa magnifica, said by some authori- 
ties to be C. ferruginea, makes a dense five- 
foot bush eight feet across. It has chartreuse 
flower tubes and is foliaged to the ground 
with thick leathery leaves, dark green 
above and covered beneath with bronze 
fuzz. My C. magnifica has never been 
watered; it has been blooming for two 
months. The flowers of C. Harrisi and of 
C. speciosa ventricosa are dark rhodonite 
red and those of the latter are tipped with 
green. C. neglecta, just introduced, is a joy. 
Its fat bells flare, like those of C. pulchella, 
and are of pure scarlet. My seven-inch 
plant is full of bloom. 

All Correa bells are divided at the tip 
into four pointed divisions. The bells of the 
few species in the Californian trade are 
rough, like the finest grade of sandpaper, 
outside, smooth inside, and emerge from 
bright green calyxes which look like neat 
skulleaps. The species differ in the flare 
or lack of flare — of the bell, in the color of 
leaf and habit of growth. They do well in 
ordinary, well-drained garden soil and in 
sun or part shade. They should not be over- 
watered. 





— LrestEeR RownTREE. 
Carmel, Calif. 
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By E. I. WILDE 
Tipton, Michigan 


N recent years, breeders of petunias have 
had for their objects, (1) more uniformity 
of dwarf habit of growth and the develop- 
ment of softer colors in the hybrida classes 
and (2) to develop fully double strains in 
separate colors. The results of their untiring 
efforts have made the use of the petunia 
more satisfactory in the garden. As a result, 
the use of the petunia is no longer restricted 
to bold massive effects, for the midget types 
are at home in the rock garden and the 
dwarf forms are indispensable for a narrow 
border. By selection and breeding the 
purplish pinks in the older varieties, which 
clash so horribly with many other colors 
among flowers, has been softened. The 
double varieties, Allegro and Mrs. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and the hybridas, Cheerful, 
Silver Medal and Peach Red are recent 
examples. 

Prior to the war, the only source of full 
double varieties of petunias was Japan. 
Among them were several good varieties of 
the Victorious strain, some of which re- 
ceived All America Recognition. Seeds of 
these are again available, at least in limited 
quantities, but whether the strains de- 
teriorated during the war can be determined 
only by trial. The secret of producing full 
double varieties was solved by a Canadian 
and a very excellent mixture is available 
under the name, Canadian All Double. The 
monoply by Japan was thus broken. 

In the past few years Pan-American 
Seeds, Inc., Paonia, Colorado, has de- 
veloped several varieties of full doubles 
which are remarkably true for color. The 
most outstanding of these is All Double 
fringed variety, Sonata. Every plant in the 
test produced large white flowers and only 
a few had a yellowish fringe. The plants 
were robust in growth and prolific in flower 
production. Two other good newcomers 
among the All Double are Allegro and 
Caprice. They are upright in habit of growth 
with an abundance of flowers very uniform 
for color. Allegro is a salmon pink with only 
a few unfringed flowers and Caprice is a 
rose pink which is lighter in color than 
Celestial Rose and produces about 30° 
unfringed flowers. 

Among the carnation type double petu- 
nias, America, Rose Marie and Nocturne are 
outstanding for uniformity of growth and 
color. America and Rose Marie are purplish 
rose pink. Rose Marie has greater vigor 
and size of flower and the color is much 
softer. Nocturne is a deep violet with 
spreading and ascending habit of growth. 
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Several mixtures of double petunias have 
been tested for a number of years and all 
appear about equal for performance. The 
Canadian All Double and Glorious mixture 
are two outstanding examples. 

The dwarf Giants of California are un- 
excelled for edging purposes. They grow 
only 10 inches tali and give a gorgeous dis- 
play of variegated flowers the entire season. 

Three classes of Grandiflora are recog- 
nized, the Ruffled, the Regular Fringed and 
the Dwarf Fringed. The taller varieties 
will always give a better outdoor display 
than the dwarf varieties, particularly, if 
the soil is poor. 

The outstanding varieties of the Ruffled 
Grandifloras are Elk’s Pride Dwarf, a deep 
violet; Giant Flaming Velvet, a mahogany 
red; and your choice of these three flowering 
whites, Snowstorm, White Queen, and 
White Cloud. There is so very little differ- 
ence between these whites that the average 
gardener could not distinguish them, so 
only one is necessary in the garden display. 
Either Fringed Snowstorm or White Mound 
would be my choice for a white fringed. 
They are both dwarf, vigorous and well 
fringed. White Beauty is a tall free flowering 
type for middle ground planting. 


The outstanding pink is Theodosia Im- 
proved which always gives a continuous 
display of extra large heavily fringed flowers 
of rose with contrasting yellow throats. 
Pink Triumph and Rosalind are similar 
to Theodosia, varying only in depth of 
color. 

Carmencita with its salmon red flowers 
represents a new color in petunias. It is a 
Dwarf Fringed Grandiflora. The plants 
are dwarf and compact and constantly 
covered with medium sized flowers of the 
Erfurt type. The conformation of the 
flower and the degree of fringiness varies 
greatly but these do not in any way detract 
from its color value. 

Let’s ignore the seedmen’s classification 
of the small flowered hybridas and divide 
these into dwarf and tall groups. There are 
not many which are truly dwarf. Velvet 
Ball is the best dark red. Admiral, if a good 
strain can be secured, has deep violet 
ruffed flowers which make it very dis- 
tinctive. There are many white varieties 
but the prolific small flowered Igloo will 
give an amazing display. The light pink, 
Silver Medal and Cheerful should be con 
sidered. Cheerful differs from Silver Medal 
in its spreading habit of growth and lighter 
color. The midget form of Rosy Morn, the 
variety, Bright Eyes, is uniformly dwarf 
and compact in growth and covered with 
small flowers. Dwarf strains of rose pink, 
Celestial Rose Improved, and Rose of 
Heaven Extra Select are very uniform. 
Topaz Queen, a purplish deep rose pink, 
completes the list. 

It is difficult to make a choice of the tall 
varieties but these are mine: General Dodds, 
wine red; Howard’s Star Improved, carmine 

See page 276 





White double-fringed petunia typifies new developments in breeding 
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By DR. A. F. YEAGER 
University of New Hampshire 


HEN we in New Hampshire speak of 

hardier peaches, we mean ones that 
will withstand temperatures more than 15° 
below zero without injury to the blossom 
buds. In other sections farther south, the 
temperature may never reach as much as 
15° below zero and, yet, the peach crop is 
destroyed. Such Winter killing is likely to 
result when there is a period of warm 
weather in the Wintertime during which 
the blossom buds start to swell. Under such 
conditions temperatures far less severe 
may completely destroy the crop. Hardi- 
ness, therefore, to those who live farther 
south may mean the ability to remain 
dormant during warm spells. We do not 
get such periods of warm weather in any 
normal Winter in New Hampshire. Hence, 
such hardiness means nothing to us. 

Hardiness does not increase to mid- 
Winter and then decrease towards Spring as 
we once thought but is something which 
fluctuates. For example, a plant may be 
very hardy in December. Then after a 
period of warm weather become less re- 
sistant to cold. If cold weather then returns 
with temperatures just above the killing 
point for some weeks, they will again with- 
stand much lower temperatures. Prolonged 
cold weather thus may condition plots so 
they are more hardy than normal, as it did 
in the Winter of 1947-48, when peach buds 
were little harmed by 18° below zero 
following an extended period of below zero 
weather. 

The search for peach varieties of greater 
hardiness has been under way for many 
years. When Prunus davidiana was first 
introduced it was hailed as hardier peach, 
one which might give us the added hardiness 
we needed. Observations showed, however, 
that its hardiness was hardiness of tree and 
not of the fruit buds. For fruiting purposes, 
therefore, it was no hardier than ordinary 
commercial varieties. The New Jersey 
Experiment Station has raised many thou- 
sands of peach seedlings and has selected 
for greater Winter hardiness, using both 
natural and artificial means. Up to the 
present there has been no marked increase 
in hardiness, although here at Durham in 
some seasons when Elberta and Carman 
have their blossom buds destroyed Oriole 
and Cumberland come through with a crop. 
Probably the difference in hardiness be- 
tween these varieties is only a matter of 
one degree but even that is important. 
Selected named varieties from other loca- 
tions such as northern Iowa, Michigan and 
Illinois do not seem to go beyond the limits 
set by the New Jersey varieties. 
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Every now and then we hear of someone 
who has a peach tree that has borne good 
crops in years when there were no other 
peaches for miles around. Careful study 
usually shows that it is located in an un- 
usually favorable site, a slightly higher 
elevation, for example, may make a dif- 
ference of several degrees in the minimum 
temperature which occurs in the Winter- 
time or the proximity of a barn or other 
building gives enough protection so that 
the trees come through when others fail. 
To date, therefore, none of these unusual 
trees have, when examined, lived up to our 
hopes. This does not eliminate the poss:- 
bility of the discovery of exceptional trees 
in the future. 

The Minnesota Experiment Station has 
a peach breeding project and has produced 
peaches at the fruit breeding farm in 
Excelsior in some years. We have plants 
of some of these strains growing at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. They have not 
been grown here long enough to be evalu- 
ated. The Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has located a peach which 
grows in a semi-wild state on one of the 
islands in Lake Champlain which they call 
the North Hero peach. Here again, while 
there is a possibility that these peaches are 
much more hardy than ordinary varieties, 
it has yet to be proved under experimental 
conditions. We have stock of these also. 

What we consider as probably the most 
promising collection of hardier peach ma- 
terial is the North Caucasus peach intro- 
duced by the Office of Foreign Seed Plant 
Introduction of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the North Cau- 
casus region of Russia. These peaches have 
fruited at Beltsville, Md., in years when no 
other varieties produced a crop. There may 
be a question as to whether the hardiness 
there is due to resistance to the breaking of 
the rest period or whether these peaches 
normally have the ability to stand un- 
usually low temperatures, namely those 
more than 15° below zero. We are not sure 
about that as yet. While these North 
Caucasus peaches came through 18° below 
zero at the University of New Hampshire 
in 1947-48 so did some of the hardiest of 
the ordinary varieties. 

Plant breeders are gamblers. Hence, on 
the strength of the U.S.D.A. records 
crosses have been made between the North 
Caucasus peach and some of the hardiest 
named varieties in the experimental plots 
at Durham. The North Caucasus itself is a 
white peach, edible but rather strong in 
flavor. These white peaches were crossed 
with yellow varieties in 1944 and as plant 
breeders would expect, the first generation 
produced from this seed bore only white 


peaches. These four-year-old trees have now 
produced two crops. The peaches are some- 
what larger than the North Caucasus. They 
would hardly be called first quality but do 
make an acceptable canned product — one 
with an unusual amount of peach flavor. 

From these hybrid peaches which ripened 
in 1947 seedlings were grown in 1948. These 
have made a very vigorous growth and it is 
hoped that from these we will get yellow 
peaches that will have greater hardiness 
than existing varieties. Theoretically, one- 
fourth of the trees should bear yellow 
fruits. 

One of the interesting things in connec- 
tion with peach-breeding work is, that it 
has been found that an examination of the 
vein color of the leaves in the Fall is an 
indicator of the color of peach that the tree 
will have when it comes into bearing. On 
this basis, more than half of the seedlings 
of the second generation have been pulled 
out leaving those which we expect to pro- 
duce yellow fruits. The earliest we can 
expect to get a crop from these and make 
selections of new varieties is 1950. 

It will be noted that the heading of this 
article is the “search for hardier peaches.” 
That title was selected for a reason. Per- 
haps such a peach already exists. We hope 
that we have it but we will not know for 
sure until such time as the cooperation of 
the New Hampshire Winter makes the 
results unmistakable. We believe the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire is an especially 
desirable place for peach breeding because 
of the fact that half the Winters will 
destroy the blossom buds on ordinary 
varieties. To be of any great value, new 
varieties will have to come through when 
none of the ol ones do. We now await the 
cooperation of nature. 

In the meantime, there may already exist 
in someone’s yard a peach tree which 
actually is more hardy than any that have 
been known before. If you think you know 
of such a one, write and tell us why you 
think it is a hardier peach. If it appears to 
be a good prospect, we will try to find out 
for sure. Should it really be something 
which will stand as much as four more de- 
grees of Winter cold it will move the peach 
frontier north and make possible the produc- 
tion of peaches by millions of people who 
could never grow them before. 


Snowstorm Petunias 


Improved snowstorm petunias were our 
greenest plants in late Fall; all through the 
growing season they were much more 
vigorous than the common sort. The im- 
proved flowers were four inches across, 
twice the size of the common one. Our two 
patches of the small flowered one came 
from volunteer seedlings that sprung up 
where we had a planting last year. More and 
more we seem to be inviting white flowers. 
Cleome is joining the company. Among the 
rose-colored ones, three stalks with white 
flowers appeared last summer. 

— Nett McMurray. 
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Grow Delphiniums WH 


By CHARLES and 
ISABELLE WENK 


American Delphinium Society 


ELPHINIUMS are one of the best 

garden perennials in existence, and 
there are delphiniums for every garden, 
east, west, north and south, whether species 
or hybrids. 

All flowers have their own method of 
care, and those who would grow delphini- 
ums well, should learn a few simple rules 
for their culture and abide by them. 

Soil and Culture— A deep soil is most 
desired. Dig out good top soil and set aside. 
Then make a trench or hole, 12 to 15 inches 
in depth. Fill with well rotted cow or barn- 
yard manure and over that throw rotted 
sod, root side up. Put in top soil (about 
half), add bonemeal well dusted and the 
same amount of superphosphate. Fill to the 
top with the rest of the good soil, raking in 
a coating of powdered limestone. The soil 
should be about a neutral pH 7, or may be 
slightly acid. Your Delph bed is now pre- 
pared and ready for planting. 

Sowing Seed — The very best delphin- 
ium seed obtainable should be purchased. 
If a greenhouse is available, start seeds in 
February in flats in a rich, loose, well 
aerated soil. Dust seeds with a small amount 
of Fermate. Set flats in a pan of water, 
allowing capillary attraction to keep them 
moist (overhead watering is not recom- 
mended in greenhouse) until seeds sprout. 
Seeds should be sown rather shallow. When 
true leaves appear, transplant to plant 
bands, harden off, and plant seedlings, 
bands and all, in prepared soil out of doors, 
after danger of heavy frost is past. 

For the gardener who. has no greenhouse 
facilities, August seed sowing of delphs is 
favored. A cold frame containing good loose 
soil may be used. Dust seeds with a small 
amount of Fermate, sow shallow, keep 
moist at all times until seeds sprout. It is 
a good plan to cover with burlap, keeping 
it moist. Remove, as soon as seeds germi- 
nate. Do not let young seedlings dry out 
during hot days. Light shading part of the 
day may be needed. Give a light Winter 
cover of salt hay, or evergreen boughs, or 
some such loose material. In early Spring, 
transplant young seedlings to plant bands. 
Delphiniums dislike too much handling of 
roots, therefore they should be allowed to 
make a good ball of roots in plant band 
before planting out in prepared soil in the 
middle of May. 

Growth — When growth of young del- 
phiniums is well started, stake, using ties 
as spikes grow. For exhibition spikes, allow 
only three shoots to a plant. A top-dressing 
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of pulverized sheep fertilizer is good, or a 
well balanced commercial fertilizer may be 
used, such as 5-8-7 or 7—7—7. Feed each 
seven to ten days until buds.form, being 
sure plants get sufficient water. (Delphs 
are gross feeders and drinkers.) Do not 
feed when plants are in flower. After the 
first flowering of mature plants, cut stalks 
to within three inches of ground, and feed 
again for a Fall crop. Rotation planting is 
recommended, as delphiniums deplete the 
soil rather quickly. Dig up and relocate 
every three years. 

Spraying — Since delphiniums have a 
soft, lush growing foliage, many pests enjoy 
feasting on them. Prevention is most im- 
portant. Preventive measures are started 
when the seedlings are in plant bands, with 
bordeaux mixture, before transplanting to 
the garden. Spray weekly and thoroughly 
thereafter with bordeaux mixture while 
plants are low — under as well as on the 
surface of the leaves and along the canes. 
Any affected parts-crinkled leaves, tarry- 
like discolorations, gnarled buds, should be 
removed and burned. 

Dormancy — In the Fall after the frost 
has killed the foliage, clean out dried growth 
and burn. Clean up around the plants. 
Dust with bordeaux mixture. Put a shovel- 
ful of clean coarse sand over each crown. 
Do not winter-cover mature delphinium 
plants. They are hardy and will tolerate 
cold as low as 20° below zero. In the early 
Spring, press down with foot any plants 
which may have frost-heaved from the soil. 

Location — Delphiniums like a sunny 
location with a little protection from the 
intense heat of the afternoon. When plant- 
ing near shrubbery or evergreens, give 
ample room for root growth. See that delphs 
are not robbed by roots of greedy neigh- 
bors. Heavy clay soil is not conducive to 
growth of good hybrid delphiniums, nor 
should they be located in a .place where 
pools of water may stand. They like fresh 
air, so should not be in cramped quarters. 
Actually, the most desirable way to grow 
them, is to line them up in rows in the open 
garden, like beans or peas; in lieu of this, 
give ample room in the perennial border or 
garden, grouping three or five together, 
each three feet apart. 

Delphinium species — Most persons, in 
speaking of delphiniums, generally refer to 
the more popular, tall, large floret, hybrid 
type of delphinium and perhaps do not 
realize that there are over 600 species, 
many desirable forms being readily adapta- 
ble to the flower garden, perennial border, 
the wild-woods garden or even the rock 
garden! 


In our western states, there are wild forms 
of many hues — reds, blues, yellows and 
combinations of these colors, both single 
and double. In the New England states, 
there is the native Delphinium tricorne, 
which can be readily cultivated in the wild- 
woods garden where it can get well filtered 
sun. It grows about 1% feet tall, and has 
rich blue flowers. There is also a white 
form. It blooms with the trilliums and 
violets, in the early Spring, becoming 
dormant until the following Spring. 

Another very satisfactory delph species, 
D. grandiflorum, comes in a number of 
shades of blue and is low growing. It self 
sows. The belladonna delphinium is hardy 
and is good for cutting. A. A. Samuelson’s 
new delphinium red-yellow species are 
brilliant and colorful, especially when plant- 
ed in masses. They are Winter hardy here, 
and like most of the bulbous rooted delphs, 
become dormant in late Summer, so should 
be marked, lest they are dug up by mistake. 
The Vetterle and Reinelt, and the Jack 
Offerman, delphinium hybrids are. still 
leaders in the delphinium world and each 
year finds them lovelier. The reward for 
growing delphiniums well, is worth the 
effort and time expended, for no other 
garden perennial can surpass their stateli- 
ness and beauty. 





Jackson and Perkins 


Delphinium Happiness has graceful pink- 
lavender flowers on sturdy spikes. It is new 
and hardy. 
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By MRS. EDWARD M. BABB 


Secretary 
American Penstemon Society 


HE summer of 1948 was an exciting 

season for me, as a penstemon fan, with 
about 50 species blooming over a two- 
month period from June well into August. 
Some of these were gift plants from gen- 
erous friends, but most were grown from 
seed, including many from the Seed Ex- 
change of the American Penstemon So- 
ciety. A few plants were badly stunted 
from the late, wet Spring, resulting in poor 
bloom, but the majority did reasonably 
well in spite of the weather. Some followed 
the unpopular family habit of disappearing 
after bloom, but many were induced to 
make new growth, promising to supply 
another season’s beauty in 1949. 

Among the earliest to bloom, as usual, 
were the dainty sky-blue and pink-tinted 
P. nitidus and the taller P. angustifolius, 
both with effective gray-blue foliage. P. 
buckleyi had larger gray rosettes and pale 
lavender bells, but did not survive the 
summer. The neat little P. procerus, an 
“old-timer” and favorite in my garden, 
was also early, along with the similar and 
equally good P. albertinus and pulvereus, 
all with green basal mats and slender stems 
of small dark blue flowers. P. watsonii was 
much less pretty, with a pale blue color 
which might improve in a dry Spring, 
since it is known that wet and dry weather 
affect penstemon coloring. The tiny P. 
tolmiei was a dwarf edition of P. procerus 
with stems only a few inches tall, needing 
special planting to display its charms. 

The well-known shell-leaf penstemon, 
P. grandiflorus, bloomed in late June with 
large foxglove flowers of lavender, pure 
white, and pink. Some exciting hybrids of 
this species and the Texas P. murryanus 
have produced a whole new tribe with red 
and purple shades, but these have not yet 
proved their hardiness here in Maine. 

Many of the shrubby species bloomed 
in June with their immense and always 
thrilling trumpets of lavender and purple. 
P. scouleri, fruticosus, and barrettiae were 
represented, and the smaller and darker 
flowered P. cardwelli and diffusus (ser- 
rulatus), all valuable in the rock garden. 
The prostrate P. menziesii made its usual 
effective ground-cover of tiny evergreen 
leaves, but bloomed only sparingly, while 
the gray-leaved P. rupicola refused to 
bloom at all last summer. P. richardsonii 
was one of the latest penstemons to bloom, 
with bright pink or red tubes over its 
pretty, deeply-cut foliage. An interesting 
hybrid of these last two species, named 
Salmon La Sac, had showy red-violet flow- 
ers. All of these shrubby species need pro- 
tection here to prevent Spring burning of 
their foliage, if possible. 
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Two unusual species, both new to me, 
were the dark-purple-flowered form of P. 
whippleanus, and the almost shrubby P. 
deustus. The second named had a profuse 
display of creamy-white flowers with bright 
yellow buds, and attractive holly-like foli- 
age. The plants were colorful for several 
weeks, and were fine companions for the 
tall sturdy-stemmed P. whippleanus and 
the graceful, lavender-flowered P. hirsutus. 
The dwarf form, P. hirsutus pygmaeus, was 
useful as always, and P. canescens was very 
similar to hirsutus, although some forms 
of this are said to have darker rose and 
purple flowers. 

P. gracilis was a small foot-high species 
which I liked very much, although not at 
all showy, with pale lavender, yellow- 
tongued flowers in June. P. arkansanus 
was disappointing with small, rather dingy- 
white flowers, marked with black anther 
accents, and P. confertus was also very 
nondescript with tiny off-white flowers, 
but both these species are reported to have 
good color forms which would be more 
worthwhile. 

One of the most faithful performers was 
P. ovatus, with strong 18-inch stems of 
clustered bright blue flowers, and basal 
mats of polished green leaves. P. barbatus 
and its hybrids in many colors are also 
reliable and hardy here. Plants from various 
sources varied in color of bloom from palest 
pink through coral and rose to bright red 
and a deep maroon, with the flowers often 
larger and more wide-open than the usual 
“Fire-cracker”’ type. P. imberbis provided 
a shower of orange-red tubes, in the usual 
habit of barbatus, while P. eatonii and 
bridgesii were even more brilliant in color, 
but seemed determined to die after bloom- 
ing. 

The pure white form of P. digitalis was 
good, as usual, with its tall leafy clumps 
and phlox-like bloom, while the similar 
P. laevigatus was less effective with its 
lavender-tinted flower clusters, but both of 
these are dependable border plants for 
mid-summer bloom. 

P. glaber disliked the weather very much, 
but was fairly tall and erect, although 
often reported as loppy-stemmed, and 
showed a few large, dark, violet-blue bells. 
P. glaber roseus and P. alpinus were more 
dwarf, with spectacular rose and blue 
flowers crowded on 8-inch stems. The 
flowers of P. subglaber were even darker 
blue than the rest, on tall strong stems, 
while those of P. brandegei were a medium 
rich blue, thick-massed on stout stems of 
10 inches. P. unilateralis had its usual 
dainty flowers of lavender and pink, all 
facing one way, but its many stems were 
rather stunted and shorter than usual. 
P. comarrhenus was the latest to bloom 
from this related group, and was one of the 
loveliest to my mind. Its tall graceful 


stems and wide-apart flowers of clear light 
blue with lilac tints gave an extremely airy 
and delicate appearance, entirely different 
from the other species. 

A great surprise of the season was the 
fine growth and bloom of three California 
species — P. heterophyllus, azureus, and 
laetus. These had been wintered in a shel- 
tered corner, although covered with snow 
through the coldest weather, and responded 
with many leafy stems and a profusion of 
handsome violet-blue flowers, sometimes 
tinged with pink or shading to purple. The 
first two were little foot-high bushes, while 
P. laetus reached nearly two feet in height, 
and all had a long season of bloom. 

Several other species bloomed sparingly 
and then died, but with all the new seed- 
lings coming along, I can hardly wait to 
see what the summer of 1949 will show. 


Fittonias 


Although Fittonia verschaffelti argyro- 
neura is often listed as a very satisfactory 
plant for terrariums it can also be grown as a 
pot plant. To do this, it must be kept out of 
the sun and in a moist atmosphere which 
makes the kitchen an ideal place for it. It 
is of creeping habit and its branches of 
glossy, green and white leaves trail grace- 
fully over the edge of the pot. If the pot is 
set in a shallow jardinier it will show to ad- 
vantage. The bloom is inconspicuous. The 
plant needs plenty of water and roots from 
leaves or cuttings. 


For a Dash of Color 

Most rock gardeners appreciate the thrill- 
ing beauty of Alyssum saxatile in May. It 
is in that favored month that its billowing 
masses of rich yellow cascade over bold 
rock effects or spout from crevices in rock 
wall faces. Nor is it any less effective at the 
front of a border masking the stems of yel- 
low, mauve or pale pink tulips. It has long 
gray-green leaves on perennial stems from 
a central root-stalk. While the flowers are 
small their numbers and gorgeous golden 
color surpass in brilliance anything else that 
may be in bloom. The form, A. s. compac- 
tum, is smaller and neater and the variety 
called A. citrinum is a pale lemon. There is 
also a lovely double form and now an Eng- 
lish grower lists a new color break called 
Dudley Neville with flowers of creamy-buff. 

A. montanum has the most beautiful 
silvered leaves quite metallic in effect. They 
are small ovals on gnarled branches which 
lie almost flat upon the greund. The light 
yellow flowers in sprays almost cover the 
plant. A. serpyllifolium or A, alpestre looks 
like a silvered thyme as its name suggests. 
It is only two to three inches high. A. 
condensatum is another tiny, silvery mem- 
ber of this family but A. argenteum is not 
so choice, being 15 inches tall. Many more 
are to be found in catalogs, or raised from 
seeds and it is a safe guess to give all of 
them a hot place in the sun and limey, gritty 
soil with good drainage. 

— Ciara W. REGAN, 

Butte, Mont. 
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NOW comes what is to me the saddest 
time of the year, mid-summer. There are 
people who find Autumn gloomy; I find the 
Fall stimulating and cheerful. In July, the 
pure colors of the Spring bulbs and the 
flowering shrubs have vanished. The iris 
and the delphiniums and the peonies are 
going or gone and roses are, even now, 
past their prime. The fact is, while there 
remains three months or so more of bloom, 
death has already touched the garden. 
You can see where the Thing walks by the 
drought spots in the lawn. In October, you 
do not mind so much, but now, with every- 
thing in high gear, it does bother me to 
see things passing. The emotion is not unlike 
that concerned with the death of a child. 
It seems wasteful. But then, I am blue 
tonight. I must leave my garden and fly 
3,000 miles across the continent tomorrow 
and I always hate to start. Sometime, 
perhaps, I will be able to throw my bag in 
the closet and shut the door, knowing I 
am home to stay. 


THUNDERSTORMS have always been 
a joy to me. Of course, as a gardener, I 
deplore the damage the high winds and the 
heavy rains do to the garden — but then, 
that is the way of nature and it is surprising 
how quickly a garden recovers within a day 
or two. The other night, we had a terrific 
tempest and one I thoroughly enjoyed. It 
came about two in the morning. I was 
awakened by thunder grumbling off in the 
depths of the mountains to the north-west 
and a blinding flash of lightning brought 
me out of bed as if the alarm clock had 
gone off. I hurried around and slammed 
down the windows and then went out on 
the lawn from which I had a wide prospect 
up and down the river. Lightning was 
dancing over the hills and the thunder, 
applauding, was bouncing nearer and 
nearer. The night was windless but soon, 
there came a breath out of the southeast 
and then, with a crash and a roar, the gale 
swooped down from the north. In the glare 
of the lightning, I could see my elms and 
maples opened to their very hearts while 
the shrubs and plants were laid almost flat. 
I stood there glorying in the tempest and 
failed to make the porch before the deluge 
descended. In a dash of only 50 feet, I was 
drenched to the skin. But that was wonder- 
ful too, and I stayed right on the porch, 
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soaking wet, while the lightning hissed and 
stabbed all about and while the thunder 
rattled the boards under my feet and the 
very teeth in my mouth. Then, gradually, 
the storm passed and I watched it for a 
while as it battered its way on down the 
valley, leaving the night to peace and quiet 
and me to my bed again. 


REMEMBER the old saw: “if oak is out 
before the ash, it will be a season of wet and 
splash; if ash is out before the oak, it will 
be a year of fire and smoke’’? Well, for 
years I have meant to notice which tree 
did leaf first. This year I did remember; 
my oaks came out first. But, in New York’s 
lake country, I found the ash was out first. 
So, I guess I will not prove or disprove the 
adage this year. I wonder if anyone has 
kept an eye on the trees — and knows? 


I AM delighted to report that the Men’s 
Garden Club of America is growing very 
well. Recently reported as joining the body 
are men’s garden clubs in Daytona Beach, 
Florida; Fort Meyers, Florida; Vancouver, 


Washington; Mundelein, Illinois; North- 
port, Long Island, N. Y.; — and, of course, 
the recently formed Men’s Garden Club of 
Boston, Mass. Men are always better 
gardeners than women, so why leave gar- 
dening clubs to women? Remember the 
trouble that a woman caused in the Garden 
of Eden? 

CLAIMING credit for accomplishments 
that someone else actually achieved, such 
as the Russians are currently doing, is 
not a new weapon of propaganda at all. 
It is age old. However, I am moved to 
remark that gardeners seldom offend society 
in this manner. But then, gardeners are 
very modest people, and humble, too. A 
man gets that way when working with 
plants, necessarily. 


THAT Garden Club in Maplewood, N. J., 
which built its own greenhouse for members’ 
use, is certainly attracting nationwide 
attention — as it should. One of the latest 
honors bestowed upon it is the award of the 
silver medal of the National Garden Insti- 
tute, the highest honor that the organiza- 
tion bestows. I am told the greenhouse is 
already too small to accomodate all mem- 
bers who wish space inside it. 





FROM a friend I hear that the Jap prim- 
roses, which many consider to be one of the 
loveliest of flowers, can become a bother- 
some weed. It seems that gardeners are 
discovering that the plants spread like a 
brush fire all through the gardens where 
they are established. This makes m* won- 
der, for the thousandth time, what is a 
weed anyhow? The classic definition is, of 
course, a plant out of place. Perhaps a 
garden of “weeds” might be interesting. At 
least it would not require very much work. 



































CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Old Bristol Flower Show 


Under the direction of Mrs. Austin Trask, 
general chairman, and Mrs. Perry B. Bryne, 
program chairman, 1949 will mark the 
19th year the Old Bristol Garden Club will 
present its annual flower show. This year 
the exhibits will be shown for two days 
opening at one p.m. Wednesday, July 20 
and continuing through the following day. 
It is being held at Lakehurst, Egypt Road, 
Damariscotta, Maine. This is an ideal rural 
atmosphere delightful to exhibitor and 
visitor alike. 

The evening of July 20, Carl W. Buch- 
heister, Vice President of the National 
Audubon Society and Director of its Nature 
Camp at Hog Island, Medomak, Maine 
will present an illustrated lecture on Wild 
Life and Soil Conservation. 

Classes have been scheduled for all age 
groups and it is anticipated those open to 
high school and grade school boys and girls 
will be of particular interest. Non-members 
are urged to participate in four classes of the 
horticultural group that will be open to 
them as well as members. 

Mrs. A. R. Benedict, exhibitor, lecturer 
and nationally known authority and judge 
of flower shows will offer special exhibits 
as well as act in the capacity of general 
advisor for the program. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 

John Taylor Arms, internationally known 
etcher, author and lecturer, will speak on 
Design in Flower Arrangement at the next 
School for Flower Show Judging which 
will be held in Philadelphia on October 18, 
19, and 20, 1949. The School, sponsored by 
the Garden Club Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania and The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, will take place in Strawbridge & 
Clothier’s Philadelphia Store. 


Boston Mycological Club 


At its 54th annual meeting last month, 
the Boston Mycological Club reelected Dr. 
Arthur W. Fairbanks of 186 Temple St., 
West Roxbury, as president, Mrs. Irvin 
H. Lewis of 26 Parkman Street, Dorchester, 
vice-pres., and Miss Charlotte W. Butler 
of 48 Pinckney St., Boston, treasurer. 
Newly elected secretary is M/Sgt. George 
S. Coffin of 163 Brighton St., Belmont, 
and the 2234th Air Force Reserve Training 
Center at Hanscom Airport, Bedford. New 
executive committee members are Benja- 
min S. Blake, Sr. of 85 Park Rd., Weston, 
and Everett J. Ford of 348 Huntington 
Ave., Hyde Park with Sgt. Coffin continu- 
ing his unexpired term. 


Philadelphia Spring Show Garden Prize 


An innovation by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society highlighted this year’s 
Philadelphia Flower Show, at the Commer- 
cial Museum, last March. The Society 
sponsored a contest among Garden Clubs in 
landscaping plots representing the front 
yards of six typical contiguous “row” 
houses. Further, the plot judged most suit- 
able for transplanting and most satisfactory 
from the standpoint of permanence was 
awarded as a prize, toward the conclusion 
of the Show, to the lucky registrant at the 
Society's booth. The award included not 
only the materials but also transplanting of 
same to any address within thirty miles of 
the Show. 

Due care was observed to prevent the 
possible criticism or complications resulting 
from a “‘lottery,” and no fee was charged 
for “‘chances.”” From the thousands who 
expressed their interest and registered with 
the Society, there was drawn, as the winner, 
the name of Miss Trudy Watson, who re- 
sides with her parents in nearby Havertown, 
a community in many respects typical of 
Philadelphia suburbs. 

The Watsons are fortunate in having 
more ground, or yard, than the typical 
city row house, since theirs is a single dwell- 
ing on a lot measuring approximately fifty 
by one hundred feet. However, the features 
and scheme, as well as the materials of the 
landscaping, can serve to enhance the setting 
of their home. Most important of all, to 
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thousands of attendants at the Show who 
may have been habituated to the sameness 
and drabness of congested city existence, 
a new vista has been unfolded, with a chal- 
lenge to accomplish a lot with a little, to 
make life more inspiring for themselves and 
their neighbors. 
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N. E. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


In our interest and delight in the endless 
procession of new roses we give little 
thought to their parents, the wild roses of 
the world. Certainly no description of our 
common pasture rose, Rosa humilis, is 
needed. Each year when we see it holding 
its own among the meadowsweet and 
steeple bush it comes as a joy and surprise. 
The meadow rose, Rosa blanda, found 
blooming a little later, has slightly larger 
and more fragrant blossoms, with prac- 
tically no thorns, whereas Rosa humilis is 
armed with hooked thorns and has red seed 
vessels among the pink blossoms and 
darker buds. The prairie or Michigan rose, 
Rosa setigera, lifts clusters of deep pink 
flowers fading to white. The flower is odor- 
less and the stems grow several feet long. 

Among the wild roses which are natural- 
ized immigrants from foreign lands is the 
dog rose, Rosa canina. Because it lacks the 
fragrance of sweetbrier, which it closely 
resembles, it has been scornfully called dog 
rose. Shakespeare and other English au- 
thors speak of the eglantine which we call 
sweetbrier, Rosa rubiginosa. It emits its 
aromatic fragrance from russet glands on 
the under side of the leaves. The cherokee 
rose, Rosa sinica, which came originally 
from China, runs wild in the South. We 
only wish it were hardy in the North. 
Another escape is the multiflora japonica. 
Its small white blossoms are hardly larger 
than a blackberry blossom. It makes formid- 
able barriers if left to itself and affords ex- 
cellent shelter for game birds and small 
animals. It has clusters of dark red-rose 
fruit which would also be appreciated by 
the birds. . 


Prize “ ” garden at the 1949 
Philadelphia Spring 


Flower Show 
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Garden Digest 


Mercury Residues on Apples 


Studies made by O. W. Ford and C. L. Burkholder of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Purdue University, Indiana, 
reveal that a calyx and four cover sprays made on a plot of apples 
with “Puratize” (phenyl-mercuri-triethanol ammonium lactate) 
and DDT showed no residue of mercury after .3 and .6 inches of 
rain. A second plot sprayed with “‘Puratize”’, lead arsenate and 
lime the same number of times, showed one-third as much residue 
as present on samples taken after the last spray and before the 
rain. No mercury residue could be detected on either plot at 
harvest time, 90 days after the last spray. Further experiments 
are being continued. 


Chlorosis Among Fruit Trees 


To determine the cause and establish a control for chlorosis 
among plum, apple and other fruit trees, the Dominion Experi- 
mental Station at Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, conducted a six 
years’ experiment in which chlorosis, a “ yellow”’ caused by a soil 
deficiency, was controlled by the direct injection of iron com- 
pounds into the tree trunks. The use of excessive amounts, only, 
burned the leaves severely. Best results, however, were obtained 
by spraying the trees with an iron solution. Iron compounds in a 
dry state or in solution, applied to the soil, gave negative results 
in all cases. 


Birch Borer Control 


The results of two years spraying with DDT by the Maine 
Forest Service have proved that birch trees will not die if the 
bronze birch borer is controlled. As a result, drastic reductions 
can be effected in the number of both white and yellow birches 
dying in the Northeast and in Canada. Maine foresters are plan- 
ning to try airplane spraying of the borer this Summer. In addi- 
tion, they plan to broadcast white and yellow birch seed while 
some will be used for growing seedlings at the Maine Forest 
Nursery. 


Pelleted Seeds 


Adding fertilizer and fungicide to pelleted seeds — seeds 
wrapped in their own individual packages — thus giving them 
offensive and defensive strength for survival, is one of the possi- 
bilities of the future, according to Professor H. J. Carew of Cor- 
nell’s Agricultural Experiment Station at Ithaca, N. Y. The 
alternate layers of a coating material enables the pelleted seed to 
be spaced more evenly, with the result that thinning and seed 
amount needed are decreased. Another possible advantage of 
the pelleted seed may be an activated carbon surrounding which 
may protect it from the harmful effects of 2,4-D and other chemi- 
cal weed killers. 





Commercial Chlorophyll 


Man’s quest for a longer and healthier life is about to be 
realized. Chlorophyll, known to “‘slow down”’ old age, is to be 
manufactured commercially at a plant soon to be erected in the 
Rockford, Ill. vicinity. Dr. Boris Berhman and his sister, Dr. 
Sophia Berhman who are responsible for this establishment, tell 
us that production will consist of 5000-10,000 capsules per day, 
containing 0.2 grams of natural chlorophyll extracted from alfalfa, 
spinach and other forms of vegetation. Chlorophyll, much needed 
by the human body, can be administered as a preventive or 
corrective for either an overactive or underactive condition of the 
metabolism. As a result, “slowing down” of old age is promised. 
In addition, chlorophyll will have effects in treating arterio- 
sclerosis, hypertension, heart disease and fatigue. 
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The Clemson Lawn Machine, years ahead in quality, in construc- 
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tion, in “mow-ability” is light yet rugged ...cuts wider (17 
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inches) ... rolls easier on large, semi-pneumatic rubber tires 
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...turns easier on non-scuffing, 3-section rollers . . . adjusts 
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simply, without tools... carries your hand clippers on the 
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handle... has the exclusive Clemson “no bobbing” fea- 
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or department store... look for the brilliant yellow 
lawn machine with the 
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name Clemson Bros., Inc. 
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PX on the black hub caps. 
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Sold exclusively through wholesale distributors to 
retail channels by the makers of world-famous Star 
Hack Saw Blades, Frames, and Band Saw Blades. 









BIG TREES 
de 


FOR 


FROST a HIGGINS 


Big trees, 
like elephants, can be trained to perform in won- 
drous ways. It’s just a matter of knowing how to 
handle them. 


The jump from where they’re growing now to just 
the place you want them — right on your own lawn 
— is scarcely any trick at all. We’ve been taking 
bows for that stunt for over 50 years. 


Spraying, Landscape Planning and Planting, Tree 
Feeding, Pruning, Surgery, Weed Control, 
Grub Proofing, etc. 


FROSTCexd}HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 
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GET THE BEST... 
PAY LESS! 





WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 


POST AND RAIL FENCE 


Durable and beautiful. Two, three, or 
four rail style with hand split or round 
cedar rails. Also screen, picket, and 
hurdle fencing. Erecting service, if de- 
sired. Visit our shop. Write for folder 
or phone Walpole 70 for information. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 














HOE THE NEW EASY WAY 


with Shock- Esiedl ‘Sort 





@ SPRING-ACTION SHANK 
ABSORBS VIBRATIONS 


@ HELD AS A BROOM, PER- 
MITS NO BACK- 
BREAKING STOOP 

@ CLEARS WEEDS WITH 
EASE FROM HARD TO 
REACH PLACES 
















There's nothing finer for hoeing 
around plants and shrubs or cut - 
ting dandelions and weeds. The 
natural sweeping motion used with 
the SHOCK-A-SORB lends itself 
to fast, easy work. Durably con- 
structed ... light weight ...a 
well balanced 50 inch hoe. 





G&S SALES CO. MANUFACTURERS 
243 W.Kellogg Bivd. Saint Paul 2, Minnesota 





St. Francis 
of Assisi 


Outstanding accessory for flower ar- 
rangements. This lovely figurine is 7’ 
high, in off white, only $2.25 postpaid. 


NO C.O.D.’S, PLEASE 


Ruth Shopmyer 


Manchester Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 




















‘Peonies - Evergreens 
FOR SEPTEMBER PLANTING 
Select the varieties you wish and we 


will send to you at the proper time 
freshly dug plants. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
{ Established in 1832} 
WEST NEWBURY + MASSACHUSETTS 
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LETTERS 
Aged Peony 


| Dear Editor — From time to time Hortt- 
CULTURE prints an article concerning an 
aged peony plant. May I tell you about 
mine? In 1800 my great grandmother moved 
to her new home in Brookline, Mass., and 
| soon afterward planted five red peonies in 
front of this house, which was destined to 
shelter four generations. Eighty-three years 
later my mother, the third generation, 
moved from this house taking one of the 
peony plants. It is due to her care that the 
peony still lives. 
Seven years ago my mother gave this 
plant to me. I divided it, and when I saw its 


| gnarled and twisted roots, some rotted, I 


thought surely I had killed it. Instead the 
division improved it and this year it has 31 
large buds. As I stand each year and admire 
its dark, red blossoms, it is with a feeling of 
reverence that I think of this plant surviv- 
ing almost 150 years. 
— Mrs. Ross K. Wurron. 

Saint Johnsbury, Vermont. 


Jap Honeysuckle 


| Dear Editor — I wonder if others feel as I do 
_ concerning the rapid spread of the Japanese 


| this vine. 


honeysuckle vine? It is fairly over-running 
many parts of Westchester County, N. Y. 
and during a recent trip I made through 
Virginia I was shocked to see how many 
acres of land were being “‘taken over” by 
It climbs all trees and shrubs 
eventually ruining them, and covers large 


| patches of native flowers. Moreover it is 


extremely difficult to eradicate completely. 
— Mrs. H. J. Suaker. 
Scarborough, N. Y. 


| Pussy-Toes 


Dear Editor — There is always an interest 
in plants which may be satisfactorily grown 
between the bricks of paving stones of 
paths or terraces. [ want to call attention 
to the virtues of one of the so-called “‘ever- 
lasting” family, — namely, Antennaria ne- 
glecta. I don’t know that this plant is of- 
fered by any nursery man, but it grows 
commonly on roadsides and in pastures 
throughout New Engiand. Common names 
for the plant as given by Gray’s botany are 
“Lady’s Tobacco” and also ‘“Pussy- 
Toes.” Its chief charm is in its foliage and 
manner of growth. Its leaves are cuneate- 
spatulate, 44 to 11% inches long, — a pleas- 
ing, slightly arachnoid bright green above 
but gray and slightly tomentose below. 
| The plant spreads by stolons which creep 
out horizontally from each little crown and 
rapidly fill the spaces between any paving 
material. The plant does not stand more than 
one inch high and blends very pleasingly 
with stonework. It will stand a great deal 
of abuse and can be walked on considerably 

a little evidence of damage. 
— ALLEN G. BRAILEY, 

| | Brookline, Mass. 


M.D. 


Compost Warning 


Dear Editor— Why do not the writers 
about compost piles warn beginners to 
build the piles in places where tree roots will 
not rob the compost of its plant food? No 
doubt people are supposed to turn com- 
posts frequently. If they do, this will dis- 
courage root penetration. In my own garden 
I have recently had a’costly experience 
with tree roots in compost piles. In a place 
beneath the eaves of a garage, from which 
some extra water would drip, I built leaf 
piles, with some soil to hold down the 
leaves, and complete fertilizer to speed 
decay. These piles had one turning about 
June 1, but by September 1 they were com- 
pletely laced with tree roots. At first this 
didn’t seem possible as the most plainly 
visible tree is 40 feet away. Observing the 
direction of growth of the larger roots, how- 
ever, I found them coming under the con- 
crete floor of the garage, from an elm tree 27 
feet away. Note this tree is in a neighbor’s 
yard and shades mine. So, you see I fed the 
neighbor’s tree, unintentionally, and got 
some undesirable shade from it. Inciden- 
tally I have been applying fertilizers to wet 
leaves before raking them up for the com- 
post. This seems an easy way to get a 
complete mixture with the leaves. What 
plant food falls on the grass between the 
leaves is by no means wasted. 
— W. C. Petron. 

University of Tennessee. 


Hesperis Echo 


Dear Editor — A question asked by a be- 
ginning gardener this morning, “‘ What can 
I plant to bloom between the end of the 
tulip display and the coming on of iris and 
peoniés?” recalls your editorial note in 
April on Hesperis matronalis. While it is 
coarse, and seeds like fury, H. matronalis is 
a showy bridge of late-May bloom with few 
peers, With a few plants left here and there 
for seed, the remainder can be pulled out of 
the border after blooming, to give space to 
later perennials or to annuals. 
C. P. Hotway. 


Evansville, Wisconsin. 


Pets and Poisons 


Dear Editor —I must disapprove of the 
manner in which Prof. Whitcomb treats 
the subject of “Pets & Poisons.” I too 
found a dead robin and another unknown 
bird, the day after I sprayed to kill some 
weeds in the lawn. This is no matter to dis- 
cuss flippantly, nor to bring in a cat who 
died from poisoned beetles, or one who was 
run over by a car. How many other birds 
did I kill besides the ones found dead? 
I too had good results, like Prof. Whit- 
comb, in killing some weeds which had 
never really bothered me much _ before 
““weedkillers”’ were advertised and praised 
so persistently, but I think he too will stop 
spraying when a little girl asks him: “‘ Grand- 
papa, who killed our dear robin?” 
— H. LANnGELER. 

Ogunquit, Maine. 
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By JENS JENSON 
Madison Bay, Wis. 


Foner an old trail, amongst groups of 
cedar, the strong red lily grows. I have 
had trouble in growing these from seed, but 
seeing them growing there in their natural 
way made me decide to buy some bulbs and 
plant them in my garden at the kitchen 
door. One day passing by the native lilies I 
decided to see what the difference was be- 
tween them and the cultivated kinds, and to 
my surprise I found that the markings on 
the flowers of the native variety were softer 
and more delicate than on the cultivated 
ones. The first grew without watering, ferti- 
lizing, or winter protection. The culti- 
vated ones had been fertilized, watered and 
pampered, and protected in our subzero 
weather. 

Our native landscape is our inherited 
environment. By the percentage we heed- 
lessly destroy it, we impare our own life 
accordingly. History has been recorded for 
a long enough time to show plenty evidence 
of this fact. Profit has become much in the 
ascendancy in the thoughts of our people, 
not love, where our native landscape is con- 
cerned. I think it was Oakes Ames who sent 
several varieties of native flowers from 
Massachusetts to the flower show at Lon- 
don, England, which became the most ex- 
pressive exhibit so that the King and Queen 
had to see it. 

Plants are life and demand freedom just 
as we do. Who ever considers a plant’s free- 
dom in a regimented garden? And who can 
think that a regimented garden will survive. 
The Chinese say that a gardener must be a 
wise man because he must know a tree two 
hundred years hence. The garden of my old 
home had for protection a group of native 
shrubs and between them violets, phlox, 
and spring beauties grew. My neighbors 
would stand and look at them curiously 
although these same flowers grew in their 
own back yard. But in my garden they were 
allowed freedom to express their true char- 
acter, each one helping the other and all 
lending their bit to a harmonious whole. 

Every garden, like its owner, is an indi- 
vidual. The true expression of this indi- 
viduality in human effort is the highest 
culture man can reach on this earth. And 
the true expression of each plant within the 
garden is the highest form of gardening. 
Each leaf is different, but together they 
form a beautiful tree. 

A great architect visiting America was 
shown our Autumn landscape. Not being 
acquainted with our flora, he asked ques- 
tions. Finally he remarked, “Our forests are 
planted for profit; their soul has been de- 
stroyed. If we still had woods like yours, 
rooted in the soil for thousands of years, 
don’t you think there would be hope for my 
people to rise again and to contribute some- 
thing towards the peoples of the earth?’’ — 
and tears were in his eyes. 
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More and more we are drifting away 
from the soil; our new homes in this western 
world is proving that. We must come back 
to the soil and learn its infinite wisdom and 
out of that weave a fabric of beauty, a 
tribute to our native land and in friendship 
toward mankind everywhere. 


Barrel Gardening 


The following idea was suggested by my 
grandmother when I was a toddling lad. 
She lived in a city and the only yard that 
she had was a small back one. This was 
taken up by clothes-lines to such an extent 
that to try to cultivate any of the soil was 
impracticable. She acquired two molasses 
barrels of the 50 gallon size. She drilled sev- 
eral holes into the bottom of each barrel for 
drainage and air circulation. She drilled 
other holes from the bottom to the top of 
each barrel. These holes were a foot apart. 
Then she filled the barrel with rich loamy 
soil, 

Strawberry plants of an ever-bearing 
variety were purchased and planted into 
the holes, the roots being pressed firmly into 


the soil. Into the other barrel she planted . 


several cucumber seeds into each hole. It 
was fun to see the plants grow. The straw- 
berries grew and furnished many a tasty 
treat. The cucumber vines grew so long that 
she had to run them up on a wire tied over 
the barrel. 

This is the way you may have your own 
small garden. Many a happy hour you will 
spend watching the plants grow; and you 
will not be troubled with the problem of 
weeding the garden. 

Water can be poured into the top of the 
barrel as needed. Only keep the soil moist, 
not wet or soggy. A small measure of nitrate 
of soda may be added as the plants grow. 
Be sure it is a small amount, a large amount 
will be deadly. 

Smaller barrels can be used. This will 
allow you to move them if necessary. 

— Acres J. Haun 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Gay Flowerpots 


The aluminum foil wrap which comes in 
a handy roll and is so popular now for 
many uses in the kitchen, makes a pretty 
covering for unsightly flowerpots. Cut a 
piece the right width and long enough to 
reach around the pot. It is easily molded to 
fit the pot, pressing it over the top edge. 
No pins, ribbons, or other devices are 
needed to keep it in place. It helps to keep 
the pots from drying out and is simple and 
inexpensive. 

— Apa B. Turner, 


Your Neighborhood Dealer 


has these famous house 
and garden products 





IT’S TIME FOR 


WEED-NO-MORE 


SPRAY Away UGLY WEEDS! 


Yes, now’s the time 
to insure your having 
a beautiful, weed-free 
lawn this summer... 
the easy, proven way. 
Just spray on Weed- 
No-More—dande- 
lions and other ugly 
weeds soon die, roots 
and all. 





Enough for average lawn $1 -00 


THE NEW HANDY SPRAYER 


Measures !4-ounce of Weed-No-More. 
Fits any gal. or }5-gal. screw-top jug. 
Pe I I nc. db 05 on 6044505000" 


CONTROL GARDEN PESTS WITH THE 


BUG BLASTER 


Protects flowers and vegetables from 
most destructive insects 
and diseases! No mixing, 
. no bother! Scientific for- 
mula contains DDT, sul- 
fur, rotenone, copper, and 
other plant-protecting in- 
gredients. Complete . 
filled with dust mixture 

. ready to use. Get it 
today! : 


DUST & GUN 
All-in-One 


Big 36” size for all 










garden purposes 
(holds 2 Ibs. ) 
$1.98 


Junior size for 

flower boxes, 

small gardens 
69 


DESTROY HOUSEHOLD PESTS WITH 
PESTROY 10% DDT 


Roaches, silverfish, ants, etc. In the 


PESTROY 6% DDT 
LIQUID COATING 


Brush it on garbage cans, 
door sills, drains, etc.....69¢ 
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PITZONKA 










from leadin 
Only the finest and 
hardiest strains in 
free flowering va- 
rieties. Gay, cclor- 
ful, velvety flowers 
with long stems. 

Pitzonka’s are fam- 


BAL = ous as growers of per- 
Ta! NS, ennials ina big way,too. 

h ISS Alltheold favorite varie- 
ties as well as the newer 

introductions. 


(1/32 oz.) . $1.25 postpaid 
(1/16 oz.) . $8.00 postpaid 
catalog. 
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ange a PANSY FARM 
Box lol, Pe. 





PRIZE PANSY 
SEED MIXTURE 


perennial 
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LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all 
New England. 


**Nature Packed” 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 

























Blue, purple, yellow, white and 
striped. Guaranteed to bloom. 
v,) Choice bulbs, about 3in. around. 
Save money at this special price, 
postpaid—50 Bulbs $1. ll 
you want for only 2c each! 
Crocus are scarce--Order Now. 
SA Burpee Fall Bulb Book FREE 
\ Finest varieties ever! New, better 
(Finest Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, ete., to 
ie this fall. a 


*) teard Gomes te. 


ey 
\ 

a 102 B ee 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton,lowa 









Rid your lawn or garden of ants and 
keep them out of the house. Just keep 
CYANOGAS* handy and pour a few 
grains in each nest. The gas produced 
kills all the ants in the nest instantly. 
Can be applied in a matter of seconds. 
Sold at drug, hardware and seed stores. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
MANDY SPOUTED CAN ONLY 39¢ 
KILLS A MILLION ANTS 
(AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-1 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











Bulb Catalogs 


As soon as one catches his breath from 
getting the Spring garden in good order, 
it’s time to browse through the catalogs for 
Autumn planting orders. There are always 
so many well known showy bulbs that we 
often overlook the charm of the lesser 
known varieites. Here in Arkansas, many 
bulbs and plants are hardy that cannot be 
grown in the north and there are also many 
that are hardy farther south that will not 
survive here. 

With the early daffodills that are locally 
known as buttercups, Ornithogalum arabi- 
cum and nutans, added dignity to the border 
with their clusters of white star-like blos- 
soms on stems 12 to 15 inches long. They 
lasted long, even with two hard rains. 
Triolirion, the Siberian bluebells; Narcissus 
Jonquilla simplex and grape hyacinth, 
heavenly blue, gave the next bid for ad- 
miration as they were against a background 
of mixed daffodills and narcissus of the 
finest varieties which grow by the hundreds 
and thousands in the yards and pastures of 
the state. 

In another spot, crocuses in their gay 
dresses of yellow and purple nestled with 
chionodozas at the feet of the violet blossom 
of Triteleia and their near neighbor, the 
hardy rose oxalis. A few days later, the 
Dutch iris and Allium unifolium were ar- 
rayed in their garb of blue and lilac and 
made such a picture, I plan on Autumn 
orderings of the yellow and the white iris 
and Allium sphaerocephalum with its purple 
crimson flowers and the pure white trique- 
trum. 

Lycoris incarnata and radiata have made 
their springtime growth and are dying down 
for rest until Autumn when they send up 
their nearly white and rosy red blossoms 
without foliage. 

Amaryllis are in blossom and I must say 
to one who for years lived where this bulb 
could be grown only in pots, it’s a thrill to 
see those perfect blossoms in an outdoor 
setting. Ixia is now in bud and gives promise 
of a not so well known blossom for special 
arrangements. There is a wide range of 
colors but always the black center gives 
added interest. Usually they are sold in 
mixed color assortments. 

—FERNE S 
College of the Ozarks 
Clarksville, Arkansas 


S. KELLENBERGER 


Use the Bean Pot! 


In this day of smaller houses with little 
or no attic and cellar and a very efficient 
“everything-in-its-place”’ kitchen, a large 
collection of vases is a distinct problem. 
There just isn’t any place to keep them. 
What we do have, stacks so badly. None are 
the same size or shape and invariably they 
take up more room than our best set of 
china. 

Consequently, I think that more atten- 
tion should be given to the use of other con- 
tainers for vases. It is amazing, the number 
of everyday dishes and knick-knacks which 
you could use that will often fit in with your 


setting to even better advantage than a 
standard vase. That metal or glass box on 
your coffee table that is meant for cigarettes 
but seldom holds any — tip the cover back 
or remove it and it makes an excellent con- 
tainer for a small arrangement. 

That long-stemmed silver compote which 
is rarely used for nuts will make a lovely 
centerpiece for your too small dining room 
table when the flowers are placed low and 
wide over the sides of the dish. 

Your grandmother’s bean pot is just 
made for a porch arrangement of zinnias, 
marigolds, gaillardia or orange cosmos. 

Your glass goblets will make a delight- 
fully delicate picture when filled with small 
petunias, the dainty plumbago or any of the 
smaller types of flowers. 

If you need an oblong dish for your 
mantle, a celery or bread tray is just the 
thing. 

Look over your stock of family heirlooms 
that have reposed so long in the china 
closet. Bring them out and show them off 
to better advantage with a few flowers. 
My favorite container is an old long- 
spouted pewter tea pot, the bottom of 
which has completely disintegrated but 
with a drinking glass inside and a spray or 
two of Clematis paniculata, it is charming. 
The spoon holders, soup tureens, gravy 
boats, pewter mugs, candle molds, cran- 
berry rakes, sugar buckets and endless 
number of treasures from another era will 
entice your imagination. Of course, in many 
of these things you will not be able to put 
water or you will not wish to for fear of 
discoloration but in most things you will 
find that a glass, custard cup, or bow] will 
easily fit. When using a metal flower holder 
it would be wise to place a piece of waxed 
paper between the holder and the container 
to avoid any rust marks. 

Perhaps the most important considera- 
tion in choosing a container for flowers is 
to have it integrate perfectly with the rest 
of your furnishings. The ideal way is to 
have the flowers blend with the room in 
color, and, even more important, in size. 
If there are but few flowers in your yard, 
make your coffee table, desk or mantle the 
one place that you try to have flowers all 
the time. A few well placed blossoms will 
bring more compliments than a large bou- 
quet when there are guests coming. So, 
bring out your heirlooms and unused wed- 
ding gifts and reconvert them into unique 
and interesting flower studies. 

— Euizasetu Howre Dewey 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Fall Flowers 


Every Summer I am disgruntled to see 
the space African marigolds, dahlias and 
chrysanthemums are taking while making 
only a show of green. A very long time with 
nothing but green. Suddenly in September 
they burst into gay colors; yellows, reds, 
pinks. It is refreshing to see new color, new 
flowers again. Every Summer I think I 
won’t grow late flowers again and every 
Autumn I am glad to see them. 

— Nett McMourray. 
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a Tree Peony a 
: - It often happens that a plant more Triandrus Hybrid 
‘ worthy of popularity receives less attention 
“ than it should. While the herbaceous peony 
is very popular among garden lovers every- 
| where it can be grown, the woody, common 
; - or moutan tree peony suffers unfair neglect. 
= Yet the tree peony demands little care and 
J . 
once established, blooms freely each year. 
ad : : 
It is perfectly hardy except in places of 
st extreme cold where some protection is 
necessary. Its need for Winter rest does not 
iS, The 
make it a plant for southern gardens. 
The tree peony has been long cultivated - 
t- P , Pe | W W 
ll in China where it is rightly known as “The SNO HITE DAFFODILS 
1e King of Flowers”. In Europe it is popular The newest varieties. Choice selections assuring many 
in Germany, Holland and England. In this years of unusual pure white blooms. Bulbs oor — 
; county ity till fairly unknown an va gee ED = gale 
strangely enough is more apt to be seen in 8. 8 th —s 
1€ 5 . . Giant Trumpet Mt. Hood: Pure white. Petals 4 in. across frame 
old gardens to which it came from the long, frilled trumpet. 20 in. tall, Each 65¢, 3 for $1.80, doz. $6.50. 
is Orient. Its single, semi-double, and double Leedsi Polar Ice: Pure white throughout. Petals 314 in. across. 
forms in shades of white, pink, rose, and ~ Saucer-like crown. 22 in. tall. Each 35¢, 3 for 90¢, doz. $3.50. 
a : : : 7 ; 
fr red, make it one of our most beautiful garden Double Flowered a Rose lage Duphac Unned sew tee. Pare whine, 
| . ra . , . tall. Ez , doz. $3.50. 
S. fom om too beautiful to be left out of our er py ‘varieties anee fF: Triandrus Hybrid Thalia: Late blooming. 3 graceful all white flow- 
American gardens much longer. | double-nosed bulbs. ers to a stem. 24 in. tall. Each 40¢, 3 for $1.05, doz. $4.00. 


/ All Mail Orders Promptly Acknowledged. Delivery—Mid September. 

















; Send for New Fall 1949 Planting Catalog 
| Tlios, Wrest, Duet end ete, tapered Reon ae 
Z. Grape Berry Moth wiher ane and popular hardy bulbs and plants for your Fall plant- 
, m . ; r | ing. Color srotramenes Sen 
: I'wo lead arsenate sprays fortified with | one ag gy Reem ® : ate 
° nicotine followed by two to three applica- | to reserve your copy. me ; 
is tions of fixed nicotine have given the most | s 
Il satisfactory control of the grape berry | © ‘Tus : te 
y moth, with the greatest freedom from spray | SINCE 
t residue at harvest, according to findings by | FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, INC. - DEPT. 45 + FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 1874 
yf Dr. E. F. Taschenberg, entomologist at the 
1 Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. The | | f ’ 
ll tests were carried on for eight years in the 
. Chautauqua Grape Belt where the berry 
d moth is a more serious pest than in any of oors Your SUMMER LIVING ROOM 
° the other grape-growing areas of the State. | rE ings 
During three years of the experiment, DDT | 
‘“ sprays were included in the trials and this L AW N 
° : material was found to be superior to all 
t other insecticides. Three applications of | 5 U R™ ‘ T LT] RE 
> . DDT gave control of 95 per cent or better, | 
" : but the residue problem makes the use of 
" DDT in the spray program for grapes an 3 Pcs. $27-50 
> uncertain procedure at present. | |! : —s— 7 
“ The berry moth attacks the blossom buds gg tiga 
L and fruit of all varieties.of grapes. The peak | a <= 
1 of the spring infestation occurs right after Kennebec Chair $9.00 Neponset Table $6.00 Penobscot Settee $12.50 
: blossoming time of grapes, or the latter part | Good looking rustic furniture with com- Order one —or all — of the above pieces, 


> ' of June and early in July in western New | fortably curved and sloped backs and now. Express collect and satisfaction 
York. Timing of the first spray application | seats. Made of Northern New England guaranteed. For more information about 
White Cedar with every joint both pin- our entire line of outdoor furniture — or 











> . . x: " . . . , 
0 coincide with the cmergeuce of the first ned and waterproof glued. Made to be about our Cedar Fences and Garden Tool 
rood caterpillars s essential for satisfac- left out through any weather. Rustic light Houses, write or telephone Walpole 70. 

tory control of this pest, and failure to | brown color never needs refinishing. 

spray until after the insects are seen work- | 

ing in the grapes will prove disappoint- WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 

ing. 767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
: The first spray application for berry | MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
moth is made immediately after blossoming | 

and the second ten days later. The third | ———H-— —___— ——_—_—_—_—___— —_— —. 
y . . . ° 
, spray is usually applied during the third | 
) - ier 
‘ week in July and a fourth application ten | 

days later. If a fifth spray is needed, it is | | BIR EL ENE BOLL TREE WORK 
: ut on ten days after the forth application. | . : . 
j P - : ovale PP 271 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts | Pruning Spra ying 
The local spray service specialist or county P . 
agent should be consulted on the timing of | ial yond teat age 9 | eee ethene a Satisfactory work at a eongumnens cost 

grape berry moth sprays and on the best ee he ne WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 

. " a ‘ vou amiuiton, Massachusetts. a 
formulas for each spray application. adetscatilences sitnnectescanamdemenans 
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PLANT 
Your choice of 5, one of a kind for $5.00 


regon IRIS 


AcTION FRONT a $1.50 
Bright coppery red 

CAROLINE Burr.... = eae 1.50 
Iridescent cream 


Curer Pokine Fire. 1.50 
Bright red-brown 

ae 1.50 
Ruffled gold iris 

GOLDEN FLEECE..... 1.50 
Cream and Gold 

Gypsy BaRON........... 1.50 
Plicata, white, Royal Blue 

INSPIRATION nes 1.50 
Vivid rose-carmine 

PEACHBLOW. . 1.50 
Pink plicata 

Storm Kinc....... 1.50 


Large black-purple 
Colored catalog on request 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 








Headquarters for freshly-dug nursery stock 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Brown @& Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5-3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 





DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
° 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO, 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 











FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 
LIBRARY 










This big 56 page Catalogue ’ 

for 1949 is a “‘must"’ for 
every serious gardener. It 
will help you plan and 
plant your garden. Ic de- 
scribes and illustrates the 
best Roses; unusual Azaleas, Rho- 
dodendrons, and many other Flowering Shrubs and 
roses; all the Novelry and old favorite Perennials. 

"Free east of Mississippi; 25c elsewhere, Customers of 
ceive their copy automatically. 





Bobbink & Atkins 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Visstors always welcome 





ew ahaa in ye re tzers 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 
Waltham Field Station 


YR years gardeners have known the 

value and function of the three main 
plant food elements supplied by fertilizers: 
nitrogen — phosphorus — potash. So uni- 
versal has the knowledge become that 
fertilizing materials have for a long time 
been rated on the basis of the approximate 
amounts of these elements. When a mix- 
ture is referred to as a “complete”’ fertilizer, 
it is recognized as containing these three 
important plant foods. 

Three figures showing the percentage of 
nitrogen — phosphorus — potash (always 
in that order) have represented a complete 
fertilizer for some 50 years. Now magnesium 
has been added. 

If you study the 1949 fertilizer lists or 
seed catalogues closely, you will find a 
fourth figure, representing the percentage 
of magnesium oxide in the mixture. In 
addition to the well known 5-8-7, 5-10-10, 
and so forth, there is also a 5-8—7-2, a 
5-10-10-—5, and so forth. It is true that now 
the number of these 4-figure mixes is limited, 
but there is no doubt but what there will 
soon be an increase. 


Why Magnesium 


We owe the beauty of this green world 
to magnesium. It is the key element in the 
molecule of chlorophyll, the green pigment 
in plants that traps the energy from the 
sun and makes plant life possible. This 
pigment starts the chain of events that 
begins in the plant leaves and goes on up 
through animals and man. Magnesium also 
seems to be essential to the proper use of 
phosphorus by the plant. 

Where magnesium is deficient in a soil, 
there is a loss of green color in the lower 
leaves. The trouble gradually moves up the 
stalk until all the leaves may be affected. 
The veins of the leaf remain green. The 
symptoms are described as chlorotic and 
the trouble is widespread in many sections 
of the country and on many different crops. 

For some time the need for extra mag- 
nesium in many soils has been recognized 
so that growers have requested fertilizer 
manufacturers to include it in their regular 
mixes. This, of course, would be the easiest 
way to apply the element. Demand for 
these special fertilizer mixtures has in- 
creased to such an extent, and the value of 
the new element has been so widely demon- 
strated, that the 4-element fertilizers are now 
listed as standard stock mixes by several 
companies. 


Other Elements 


Already fertilizer companies are making 
special mixes for growers who order addi- 
tional boron, zinc, manganese, copper, and 
so forth. 


Modern chemical technique and equip- 
ment has made it possible to determine 
that lack of certain plant food elements is 
the cause of many serious plant ailments 
formerly described by the ambiguous term 
“physiological diseases”. To many, the 
use of this term was just a scientific way of 
saying ““We don’t really know just what 
caused the trouble”. And this was only too 
true when referring to the many plant ail- 
ments caused by the lack or unavailability 
of the “‘trace”’ or “‘minor” elements. “* De- 
ficiency diseases” is a more appropriate 
term. 

For some time referred to as “minor” 
elements, it was quickly discovered that, 
although only minute quantities of these 
plant foods were needed, their effect was 
certainly not “‘minor”’. These elements are 
essential for normal plant growth and the 
absence of one may result in trouble, no 
matter how much of all the others may be 
present. “‘Trace”’ elements is a much better 
name, and is now used to describe those 
plant foods which are to be measured in 
“parts per million”’, for such small amounts 
are required. 

The trace elements which, so far, are 
known to affect plant growth are: man- 
ganese, boron, iron, zinc, and copper. Such 
elements as sodium, chlorine, molybdenum, 
cobalt, and chlorine are in plants, but just 
how essential they are to plant growth is 
not yet known. 

Most soils have a sufficient supply of all 
of these elemen{s to grow normal crops for 
many years. Lack of the element in a soil 
may be due to leaching or to intensive 
growing of a particular crop. Or it may be 
that the element is present but has been 
made unavailable to the plant due to ex- 
cessive use of some other material, such as 
lime or manganese. 

The even distribution of such small 
quantities of these elements — as little as 
15 pounds per acre —as are required to 
prevent or correct trouble, is a problem. 
Incorporating them with the regular fer- 
tilizer is the logical answer, so now you can 
order any amount or combination of the 
trace elements to be mixed with the fer- 
tilizer when you give your order. Of course, 
the catch is that the order must be for a 
ton or more. 

Some chemical companies are offering 
mixtures containing small quantities of 
various trace elements. This will appeal to 
many gardeners, especially those who may 
be a little over-conscious of the possible 
lack of minerals in their vegetable garden. 
For several reasons, however, this is not the 
best solution of the problem. 

The addition of all the necessary elements 
to make up a truly complete fertilizer would 
seem, on the face of it, to be the proper 
move. Unfortunately, it is not so simple as 
this. The problem is complicated by the 
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fact that (1) some elements are definitely 
poisonous to plants if too much is present — 
and continued use may build up excessive 
amounts, (2) different trace elements may 
be needed by adjoining farmers, depending 
on past treatment of soil, crop, and type 
of soil. 

I have had a medium-sized garden for 
over 30 years. During that time I have 
grown some good flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables. As far as I know, my plants have 
never shown any signs of a “deficiency 
disease’. I have tried to keep my soil at 
the right acidity for the plants and well 
supplied with plant food. Manure has been 
applied when I could get it at a fair price, 
some compost has been added every year, 
and a complete chemical fertilizer has been 
broadcast over the whole garden at least 
once a year. I don’t expect any trouble 
from lack of minerals or plant food elements 
in the future. However, I am glad to know 
that if I do have difficulty, there is now a 
fair chance of finding out what is lacking, 
and that material is available to supply 
the lack, as well as the knowledge of how 
to use it. 

Symptoms of “deficiency diseases” are 
so similar as to make it extremely difficult 
to tell at a glance just which element may 
be lacking. It takes years of experience to 
be able to do this, so don’t take just any- 
one’s advice. 

For a diagnosis, I would suggest you send 
a “diseased” plant and a cupful of the soil 
in which it is growing to a soil testing 
laboratory. Be sure to include details on 
the fertilizer and lime used during the past 
two years, the crops grown during that 
time, and the kind of growth obtained. 

‘Deficiency disease”’ symptoms follow a 
more or less set pattern. First, there is a 
yellowing of the leaves; in some cases the 
veins stay green, giving the leaves a mot- 
tled, chlorotic or mosaic appearance. Sec- 
ond, the yellow spots or streaks become 
straw-colored or almost white, and plant 
growth is slowed. Third, light célored areas 
become dry and may even crack open; the 
plant is stunted; parts of the plant become 
abnormal, such as corky spots just under 
the skin of an apple, the stems of celery 
crack, hearts of turnips turn watery, cauli- 
flower curds rot, citrus trees die back, 
onion leaves die back or “blast”. Affected 
plants certainly show all the symptoms of 
a serious disease. 


Miracles Still Happen 


Although an ounce of prevention is usu- 
ally worth a pound of cure, in this case it is 
not always possible to anticipate trouble 
and apply the ounce. Fortunately, the 
pound of cure will actually correct the 
trouble. There is no other way to describe 
the changes that can be brought about by 
the timely and proper use of these trace 
elements than by the word “miracle” 

I have personally seen: (1) acres of 
spinach which had become stunted and 
had lost most of their green color, and 
within 48 hours of applying 100 pounds 
per acre of manganese sulfate the plants 
were a good dark green and growing well; 
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normal crops were harvested; (2) fields of | Si Ti i 7 7___ =: 


celery which growers had about given up; 
the plants were stunted and cross cracks on 


the stems showed the loose ends of the | 


‘ 


‘strings’ which were turning brown; within 
72 hours of applying only 20 pounds of 
borax per acre, the plants had resumed 
growth and almost normal crops were 
harvested; (3) numerous other instances 
have been observed by the author on farms 
in Massachusetts and South Portland, 
Maine. Similar*‘‘miracles’’ have been 
wrought in other sections of the country, 
particularly Florida, by the addition of 
trace elements. 

The science of gardening marches on in 
the struggle to produce more and better 
food. 


Try Perilla 


Perilla frutescens is the name, but you 
may know it by the more commonly used 
“beefsteak plant”. Having grown and 
given away hundreds of this prolific plant, 
it amazes me that so few people, especially 
flower arrangers, grow it in their gardens. 

Pert and pretty, Perilla has many good 
points in its favor. Especially appealing to 
me is its willingness to grow in shade where 
I’ve had difficulty growing other plants. It 
has deep purple foliage, shading to a hand- 
some bronze. It matures in the Fall with a 
spike of inconspicuous pinkish-purplish 
lavender racemes, but it is the foliage which 
makes it such a “must” for us who grow 
with one eye on flower arrangements! 
Perilla blends, harmonizes or contrasts with 
many of our annual and perennial flowers. 
It reaches a height of about two feet, and 
spreads quickly — too quickly for the small 
place — so that you will do yourself and 
others a favor by sharing it willingly with 
all who admire it. 

Perilla, according to an old herb book 
originated in Japan where it was used in- 
dustrially as we do linseed oil here, for a 
drying medium oil and paints. It seems 
fitting that we should find it so weleome 
an addition to our flower arrangements 
whether we follow the Japanese method or 
Hogarth’s curve. 

Growing it near a boundary hedge where 
sun seldom shines, I have planted it with 
Artemisia “silver king” and Ageratum, the 











25% OFF 


~~ “ 
ulips 


Advance Sale Prices 


10 BULBS $1.12 


Reg. $1.50 now 


25 BULBS $2.25 


§ Reg. $3.00 now 
100 BULBS $9 
Reg. $12. now 
Until July 15 Only 
10 Exhibition Varieties 
BELLE JAUNE (Cottage). Rich 
golden yellowe BLUE PERFEC- 


TION (Darwin). Bright blue-violet 


e GLACIER (Darwin). Among best 
of whites e INDIAN CHIEF (Breeder). 
Reddish mahogany edged warm 
browneMARJORIE BOWEN 
(Cottage). Combination of buff and 
salmon e MARSHALL HAIG (Cot- 
tage). Brilliant scarlet with a bright 
yellow basee PRIDE OF ZWANEN- 
BURG (Darwin). Salmon-pink with 
a narrow margin of bluish rosee 
TANTALUS (Breeder). Light cad- 
mium yellow overlaid with dul! 
slate-violete THE BISHOP (Dar- 
win). Purest heliotrope shade e THE 
PEACH (Darwin). An even tone of 
peach-pink. 
Shipped prepaid east of Mississippi 


Sem Galler 


132 Church St., Dept. HO, N. Y. 8, N. Y. 
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floss flower. All of them create a growing | 


flower arrangement where they are. 

Perilla foliage finds favor with containers 
of pewter and silver; it will even “go mod- 
ern”? with chrome, and used in any or all 
of these with a background of tall Artemisia, 
silver king, it creates a pleasing home ar- 
rangement at all times with little effort. 

Here in our Long Island garden Perilla 
lasts long into the Fall and its pleasant 
aromatic fragrance remains in the long 
racemes when the foliage has faded. The 
dried flower spikes I find almost more in- 
teresting in dried winter arrangements than 
when used as fresh flowers. 

KAREN Foss 


Mineola, N. Y. 





The WONDER BULB 


Simply place these Bulbs on 
bare table-top, piano, or win- 
dow sill then enjoy the 
astonishment of your friends. 

GUARANTEED to flower without 
soil, water or care. Complete 
story in each carton. Excellent 
gift for flower lovers, children, 
shut-ins, and beginners. 

6 Tor Qua ity Buxss for only 
$2 ppd. Imported from Hol- 
land — Suppery Limirep, send 
$2 today. Order enrolls you as 
Club Member, without obliga- 
tion, in the famous 


BULB of the MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison, Dept. HTU, Chicago 3 





You can fill your garden 
with colorful, jaunty é 


PANSIES 


for only I cent a plant. 
Grow your own from our seed. f 
PET (150 seeds) $1.00; 300 for $2.00 
CLARKE’S PASTEL HYBRIDS 


Your satisfaction assured. Hardy- 
easy to grow. Large ruffled blooms in 
many pleasing new shades of pink, 
orchid, peach, salmon, coral, rose. 
Complete Pansy and Primrose 
Catalog on request. 










GROWERS 
Box 440-H, Clackamas, Oregon 











Thursday, July 7, 1949 
LITTLE COMPTON, RHODE ISLAND 
“Open House and Garden Day’’ 
11 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

Flower Show | P.M. to 9 P.M 
Auspices of Little Compton Garden Club 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP 13,4s9VEL¥ 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 














Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 
Alabaster vases ... modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures—$7.50, $15, $25. 








FREE—Beautiful Color List, 
Catalog No. 67 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


Fw ae Tew 
DAFFODILS 


also many popular varieties 
at unusually low prices. 


Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, R.F.D. 4, Maryland 

















EV 7-2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street 


Botanical Tulips 
Native West Coast Bulbs 
The Unusual in Bulbs a Specialty 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


James W. Spring, Junior 


Scituate Center, Massachusetts 





Everett 49, Mass. 








DAFFODIL NOVELTIES 


I have one of the finest collections of choice Daffo- 
dils in the British Isles and can offer bulbs of highest 
quality. Please write for my descriptive illustrated 
catalog, post free. 


W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, BALLYMENA 
Northern Ireland as atl 


COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 
















Phone 
DE 3-3316 


25 Eastern Ave. ° 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
ef OREGON GROWN ROSES 











140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. | 











Send for “ai Sé Sanplee 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines 


Really reliabie. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn, 


permanent 





New Catalogs 


Wildflowers, native shrubs and trees are 
not only offered, but described and sketched 
in the attractive catalog of Vick’s Wip- 
GARDENS, NARBETH, Pa. Common names 
are used. 

An inclusive list of peonies, iris and day- 
lilies, accompanied by many colored pic- 
tures are the special offerings of GILBERT 
H. Wiip & Son at Sarcoxir, Mo. 

For the orchid enthusiast, Jones & 
Scutty Inc., 2154 N. -W. 33erpd AveE., 
Miami 35, Fua., handles orchids for the 
beginner, amateur and connoisseur. 

Davin J. Scott Co., or Corru, N. Y., is 
offering tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, and 
other Spring-flowering bulbs. 

From Bevort, Kansas, comes the catalog 
of Farr Cuance Farm with its more than 
2200 varieties of iris. Included also, are 
peonies, poppies and other herbaceous 
perennials, 

Hardy strains of iris, hemerocallis and 
peonies are featured by the Sass BRoTHERs, 
Mapte Roap Garpen, R. F. D. 1 BENsoNn 
STaTION, OMAHA 4, NEBRASKA. 

Fritz Scuwarz, Apartapo No. 347, 
San Guts Porost, S. G. P., Mexico, offers 
an extensive list of cacti. 

Daffodils are featured exclusively by 
Grant E. Mitscnu, Cansy, OREGON. 

Orchids, from seedling size up to and 
including blooming size plants, may be 
obtained from H. PatrERSON AND Sons, 
OrcCHIDHAVEN, 332 East Marin Sr., BEr- 
GENFIELD, N. J. 

The geranium lover would be delighted 
with Barrp’s Flower GarpeEn’s list of 


. sweet-scented, variegated, ivyleaf and odd 


geranium varieties. The complete address 
is Rre. 10, Box 334, OkLtanoma Crry 7, 
OKLA. 

From Bewupt’s Aquarium, INc., 2141 
Crescent AveE., St. Louts, Mo., one may 
obtain hardy and tropical waterlilies, water 
plants, goldfish and tropical fish along with 
all kinds of aquarium needs and equipment. 


To Protect Trees 
Against Lightning 


Despite some beliefs to the contrary, no 
particular kind of tree is immune to light- 
ning. In fact, akmost any large tree with its 
branches high in the air and its roots spread 
in moist soil, may make a good target 
regardless of kind. Any tree may be struck, 
but dominant tree species in any locality 
usually will be struck most often. 

Taller trees, of course, are more suscepti- 
ble since they lessen the distance between 
clouds and earth. Isolated trees, trees on 
high ground, deeply rooted trees, trees in 
rather wet or moist soil and trees with thick 
bark that becomes soggy, are preferred 
targets. 

Arboreal beauty may be protected from 
these bolts from the blue by the same type 
of rodding that is effectively used to safe- 
guard buildings. Proper rodding calls for 
considerable knowledge and _ experience, 
which probably accounts for its being a 
comparatively new development. Aside 
from the scientific aspects, it is extremely 
poor judgment for any but the expert to try 
to do such work himself. None but the pro- 


fessional tree man should essay climbing to 
the top of a tall tree. It is entirely possible 
that rodding only two or three of your tall- 
est trees may protect other trees on your 


property. Each rodded tree has a “cone of 
influence” throughout which it sheds 
protection. 


A Lazy Man’s Lilies 


No matter how much one cares for 
flowers and gardening, there is a bit of hard 
work involved. So if one can save hard 
work and at the same time get results, 
why not use the easier method ? 

So I grow Regale lilies without any cul- 
tivation whatever; no weeding, or anything. 

One thing these lilies must have is good 
drainage. 

All there is to it is to mulch well with 
leaves. I keep a mulch of leaves around 
these lovely, fragrant trumpet lilies about 
six inches deep. As the leaves melt away and 
become humus, more leaves are added. 

Weeds don’t even have a chance. It is 
surprising how loose, friable and “‘open” 
the soil is under a thick layer of leaves. It 
also keeps cool and moist. Lilies like leaves 
and so I give them plenty. 

The mulch also holds the growth back in 
Spring, which is an added advantage, when 
there are such things to reckon on and con- 
tend with as late Spring frosts in our most 
uncertain climate which can go up or down 
as much as 50 degrees in a day or two if it 
takes such a notion, as it does from time to 
time. 

In Spring, I loosen up the leaves or 
“fluff”? them up, but it really does not seem 
to make much difference. The new shoots 
of the lilies are pointed and seem perfectly 
able to penetrate a layer of leaves with 
little or even no aid. Of course, like an old 
woman, we like to “‘fuss’’ around our gar- 
den pets and try our best to make them 
comfortable and happy. 

Fortunately I have been able to develop 
a couple strains of pure white Regale lilies 
which bloom later than the type, so I have 
these lovely lilies for the full month of July. 
The Regale is truly regal. A mulch of leaves 
works as well on other lilies. 

— H. R. Mosnat 


Belle Plaine, Iowa 


Prayer Plant 


As a decorative plant and also as a nov- 
elty prayer plant, Maranta kerchoveana, is 
very satisfying. It is a dwarf plant with 
elliptical green leaves bearing chocolate 
colored blotches on either side of the mid- 
rib. Its oddity lies in the fact that it folds 
its leaves together at night resembling a 
child’s hands folded in prayer, hence its 
name. It is happy in a loose rich soil such 
as suits begonias and it likes plenty of water 
but not a soggy soil. It appreciates frequent 
spraying with tepid water and at least 
partial shade but is not a fussy plant. 

— Apa B. TuRNER. 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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Practical and Authoritative 


Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens. 
By Dr. Donald Wyman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $7.50. 


It is unusual that a book of high botanical 
standards is written so well at practical 
levels. Dr. Wyman, horticulturist of Bos- 
ton’s famed Arboretum, has accomplished 
this feat in this new volume. If you are a 
nurseryman, a landscape architect or a 
home gardener you will welcome this book, 
for it is a descriptive guide to some 3,200 
of the best and better types of shrubs and 
vines suitable for gardening. All species and 
varieties described are presently under 
cultivation in the United States and 
Canada. The book is carefully designed to 
be useful. Not only is it well illustrated but 
each plant is described in terms of its hardi- 
ness, its flowers, its leaves, its fruit — even 
its autumn color. Lists of “special pur- 
poses”’ are invaluable — as is the section 
concerned with plants not to grow; plants 
which are no better than or inferior to 
plants selected and recommended. The 
book will prove valuable again and again 
over many years. 


A Hobby of Orchids 


Orchids Are Easy to Grow. By Harry B. 
Logan and Lloyd C. Cosper. New York: 
Ziff Davis. $6.00. 








Beautifully illustrated with 21 color 
plates as well as line cuts, this is a book that 
amateur orchid enthusiasts will welcome. 
According to the authors, orchids are easy 
to grow anywhere in the United States — 
that is, the comparatively few species and 
hybrids which are in most demand. The 
book does explode many of the popular 
myths surrounding orchid culture and it 
does give complete and practical directions 
for growing orchids in the home. Detailed 
information covers all points of value, not 
only for common types but also for the rare 
and exotic species. Chapters on orchid his- 
tory and anecdotes give a zest to the pages 
so the book is both entertaining as well as 
informative. If you want to try your hand 
at orchids, here is the book to answer your 
questions. 


The Right Way to Graft 


The Grafter’s Handbook. By R. J. Gar- 
ner. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $4.00. 


Here in plain language is a text of just 
about anything the gardener, amateur or 
professional, wants to know about the 
gentle art of grafting — on plants, that is. 
It is a British work but the principles are 
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the same on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
particular, the book goes into details about 
all the standard grafting methods and also 
discusses the collections of scions, the kinds 
of tools to use and tells about various types 
of work — from grafting roots to established 
trees. It is well illustrated with how-to-do-it 
diagrams which are of great help to the 
beginner. 


Flower Show Manual 


The Handbook of Flower Shows. By 
Esther C. Grayson. National Council of 
State Garden Clubs. $2.50. 


This is an exceptionally clear and com- 
plete guide to the staging and management 
of amateur flower shows. It is a new edition, 
rewritten and enlarged of what has proved 
to be a most popular work issued six years 
ago. It covers not only the elementary 
principles of the practical problems of 
staging and exhibiting but also gives a 
competent survey of proper judging pro- 
cedures. With this authoritative manual 
in hand, any garden club or group can 
easily stage a flower show which will be a 
credit to their organization as well as a 
credit to their community. 


Soil Science 


Garden Soils: Their Use and Conserva- 
tion. By Arthur B. Beaumont. New 
York: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
Inc. $3.50. 


This is a practical volume that presents 
soil and plant science in simple language. 
Though intended primarily for use in the 
home vegetable garden, it applies to flower 
growing as well. 


Personally, Roses 


Symposium on Roses. By Mrs. J. L. 
Engler. Waukesha, Wisconsin: Milwau- 
kee District Garden Club. 


Charmingly informal, and yet packed 
with cultural information which is the result 
of direct and personal experience, this multi- 
graphed booklet takes the reader right out 
into the garden and helps him grow roses. 
It is an example of the type of garden writ- 
ing which is both helpful and inspirational. 
Gardeners everywhere will benefit from the 
work, especially those in colder areas. 


Where shade under trees is too dense for 
grass to grow, why not use one of the ever- 
green ground covers? After thoroughly 
spading the soil and enriching it with or- 
ganic material and a complete fertilizer, 
plant it with pachysandra, myrtle (Vinca), 
English or Baltic ivy. 


Where the windows of your house are 
from three to four feet from the ground, 
avoid taller growing shrubs like forsythia 
and vanhoutte spirea in your foundation 
plan. Plant those that are naturally small 
and low growing such as snowberry, Indian 
currant, slender deutzia, shrubby cinque- 
foil, anthony waterer spirea and February 
daphne. 


NEW LOW PRICE 





FOUNTAIN 
BRUSH 









Attach the new “Won- 
der Wand” to your garden 
hose— wash your car without 
effort in 10 minutes! 4 ft. extension 
handle of strong, rustproof, feather- 

lite aluminum alloy with big, soft bristle 
fountain brush. Scrubs, soaks, rinses as it 
cleans! No stooping, no stretching. Cleans 
windows and walls, too. First time ever priced 
so low. 

Order By Mail — Postpaid 


tome and Garten 973 BRECK 


BUILDING 


BOSTON 10, 
MASS. 
















The Portable 
Sprinkling System 


SPRINKLIT 


@50 feet special Goodrich plastic hose with five 
solid brass sprayers — waters 1 to 1000 sq. ft. 


@ Sprayers can be turned on and off individually. 
With all turned off it doubles as a garden hose! 


@It puts the water where you want it — and 
only where you want it. 


@ Waters the ground, not the air, with a fine, 
drizzle-like spray 


@Weighs only 8 pounds — guaranteed for five 
years. 

GOODRICH KOROSEAL PLASTIC — $17.95 
GOODRICH RIBBED PLASTIC — $14.95 
(Plus Postage—50c East of Miss. $1.00 West of Miss.) 
SORRY NO C.O.D.'S 


See your nearest dealer or order from 


HOWARD SALES CO. 


1650A BELMONT AVE. NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Dealer and Distributor ingitiries invited 
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LEWISA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy, 


mant tubers now. 
$1.00; 60 for $5.00. 
Illustrated Bulb Catalog 


REX D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


Our catalogue listing hun- 
dreds of varieties of Daffo- 
dils and Narcissi, Tulips and 
Hyacinths, Crocus and Scil- 





A wea. 


Hollan 





Bulbs 


las, etc., will be sent free 
upon request. 
J. Heemskerk Sassenheim-Holland 


_ Care of P. van Deursen 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
Since 1929 
Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Ne Cataleg 








26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 


COLORFUL TULIPS 


Write for our listing of Fall bulbs 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Dept.H, | FULLERTON, MARYLAND 
GARDEN 

BOOKS 


Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 
Out of print book finding service, 
Domestic and Foreign 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detreit Avenue _ ___ Concord, _Calitornio 


























@ American end British: 

@ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
@ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 

@ House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti 
© Diseases and Pests, etc., etc 








“HAROLD'S PEDIGREED 





} SEEDS and PLANTS 


WRITE FOR Box 29-H 


CATALOGUE 
GRANT'S PASS, 
OREGON 


FISH MOSS 


wena clear. Fish feed on it. Splendid for 









low perennial. Plant dor- | 


10 for | border because of their attractive berries, 


Newlyweds 
From page 259 


| Cotoneaster divaricata and Symphoricarpos 
| albus. The former’s bright red berries per- 


sist until December, the shiny dark green 
foliage is pleasing and the way the branches 
twist is most fascinating. The pinkish 
flowers are dainty, although inconspicuous. 


_ The miniature, bell-shaped flowers of Sym- 
phoricarpos albus can be described in prac- 


tically the same words, pinkish and in- 
conspicuous. They appear off and on 
throughout the Summer. The snow white 
berries in August and September are de- 
cidedly ornamental. 

Interplanted among these and other 
shrubs are snowdrops, scillas, grape-hya- 


| cinths, daffodils, mertensias and trilliums 
_ while the ground is covered with vinca and 


| once established, 


Euonymus fortunei coloratus. Such a border, 
will demand compar- 


| atively little care beyond the regular pro- 


s 
small or large aquariums. Indoors or outside pools, | 


es. This moss keeps — twelve acre lake clear. 
Seca "$2 for Sieenal supply or $5 for bushel basket 
of FISH MOSS. Parsi 


BASSWOOD HATCHERIES 
Route 3H Platte City, Mo. 


DeLuxe IRIS Hybrids 


HOOGSAN — New blue Hoogiana hybrid...... $5.00 

LADY MOHR hartreuse Mohr hybrid..... 5. 

SHERIFFA — Intense metallic violet Onco. .. 
One each (Value $11.00) for $7.50 postpaid 


FREE ¢ Iris and Perennial catalog on request 


LAMB NURSERIES - E. 101 SHARP 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
EVERGREENS 
CHOICE LANDSCAPE VARIE- 
TIES. JUNIOR SIZES AND 


SPECIMENS 
SAVE MONEY — SEND FOR LIST DIRECT FROM GROWER 


BROOKFIELD GARDENS 


Route 6 Delaware, New Jersey 


Th 


amounts 

















all the eleven nutrient ele- 


ments growing things must get from the 


soil for normal growth and development 


A PRODUCT 


OF SWIFT & COMPANY 





| other varieties. 


gram of feeding and pruning. Yet, each 
season of the year there will be something 
to hold the interest. 


New Petunias 
From page 261 


and white bicolor; Snow Queen, white; 
Blue Bee, violet; Topaz Rose, deep rose 
pink; and Pink Sensation, light pink. Pink 
Sensation is distinctly different in habit of 
growth, being branching and upright. It is 
constantly in flower and the display is not 
totally destroyed by heavy rains as are most 
It attained a height of 24 
inches in the test garden. 


Bulkley Medal 


At the International Flower Show held 
in New York during March, the Bulkley 
Medal was given to the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden for its exhibit ‘Dwarf Plants for 
Contemporary Gardens.” The display in- 
cluded more than 100 different kinds of 
dwarf plants. They were exhibited both 
as a collection of specimens, and also done 
into a tiny garden where their practical use 
was admirably demonstrated. 


African Violet Show 


The African Violet Show will be held in 
the H. G. Hastings Co. show room, Atlanta, 
Ga., on October 14-15. One of the features 
of the exhibit will be the display of the 
newer varieties that have been introduced 
in recent years. There will also be many 
novelty exhibits and ones depicting the 
methods of propagation and the recom- 
mended mixtures of soil, fertilizer, ete. 
There will be no admission charge for this 
show, but growers everywhere are invited 
to enter in the competition. Competitive 
displays will be open to amateur growers 
only. 









World’s Largest 


Experimental Greenhouse 


Professor Frits W. Went, designer and 
director of the new Earhart Plant Research 
Laboratory at the California Institute of 
Technology, formally dedicated June 7th, 
describes this half million dollar experi- 
mental greenhouse in a-free booklet issued 
by the Chronica Botanica Co. of Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 

The word phytotron was coined for the 
new laboratory by Dr. R. A. Millikan, past 
president of the California Institute of 
Technology, who feels that it will play the 
same role in plant physiology and the ap- 
plied plant sciences, such as agronomy, 
plant breeding, forestry, horticulture, and 
phytopathology, as the cyclotron does in 
pure and applied physics. 

For the first time in the history of ex- 
perimental biology it will be possible to 
grow plants under a wide variety of rigidly 
controllable conditions. States Dr. Went: 
‘Heretofore many laboratories were built 
with one or a few temperature-controlled 
rooms, or with artificial light rooms, but 
never before were all possible climatic 
factors, such as light, temperature, humid- 
ity, gas content of the air, wind, rain, or fog, 


simultaneously and independently con- 
trollable.”’ 
Wilson Memorial 

The grave of Dr. Ernest H. (Chinese) 


Wilson, famous plant hunter of the Arnold 
Arboretum, at Mt. Royal Cemetery, Mont- 
real, was marked on May 31 with a simple 
granite marker. At the same time, a seed- 
ling of the ancient Metasequoia, the oldest 
living tree, was set out. This tree was 
recently discovered in the wilds of China. 


Desirable Campanulas 


Campanulas are easily grown from seeds 
and are among our most beautiful peren- 
nials. One of the most outstanding is the 
royal bell flower, C. latifolia macrantha, It 
grows four feet tall in good soil, carrying 
loose spikes of extra-large bells on strong 
branches. The flowers are often four inches 
long and are of a royal purple color. C. /. 
alba is the white form with many large 
blossoms. These are excellent border plants. 

C. fragilis is the basket campanula and 
grows only six inches high with the plants 
nearly covered with open, starry blossoms 
of a beautiful shade of blue. Many people 
are surprised to learn that this lovely plant 
so often seen in baskets or hanging from 
brackets may easily be raised from seed. 

C. glomerata has a different form of 
growth. The blossoms seem gathered at the 
top of the stalk reminding one of our native 
vase flower, the Gentiana andrewsi in its 
form and color which is usually blue al- 
though there are some white ones. This is a 
good edger for a large bed or border, making 
a showy display. 

— Naomi M. INGA tts. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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Wild Flowers 
From page 254 


Spring planting seems to be preferable, 
thereby avoiding the loss by wind and 
weather erosion as well as downright theft 
by birds and rodents. Planting over, under 
and around a pile of broken rocks has some 
advantages, but unfortunately wild flower 
seedlings are rather difficult to transplant 
from such a situation especially when small 
and many of them do not recover from any 
shock to which they are subjected. The 
writer's impressions, gained from con- 
siderable experience in planting wild flower 
seed, are that great expectations are seldom 
warranted. 

In one respect wild flowers are unique. 
They are not given to change. With few 
exceptions they remain what they have 
been for untold ages. No bigger and better 
trilliums disturb our joy in our possessions 
and the same may be said of practically all 
wild flowers. Often an idle boast arises over 
this strain or that strain but as a rule peace 
reigns in the wild flower realm. Neither 
attempts at hybridization nor selection 
have been very productive. The uniformity 
that can be found in the colonies of most 
wild flowers is remarkable. 

With certain exceptions wild flowers are 
rather difficult to propagate by division or 
rooting. Their slowness in making feeding 
rootlets may be the adverse factor and none 
of the growth stimulators have been of 
real help. The long period in which a di- 
vided plant must grow before it reaches 
either good size or condition is rather dis- 
couraging. As a result, a high percentage of 
plants that are used in gardens are col- 
lected material and it is regrettable that so 
much of this is disappointing. 

The development of interest in wild 
flowers that leads to collecting or dealing in 
them seems to be fairly uniform. When the 
collector or the dealer knows how, when 
and where such plant material is easily 
available satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained. Operations of considerable. magni- 
tude have also been carried on by skillful 
operators where economic factors were not 
important. Far less satisfactory are the 
efforts of even skilled collectors or dealers 
who handle material not easily available or 
obtainable or who attempt to meet de- 
mands for material at a time or in a man- 
ner not suitable to the handling of wild 
flowers. 

Most wild flowers are probably de- 
stroyed through changes in conditions over 
which at present there is no control. The 
thoughtless destruction that comes from 
peoples’ tendency to pick or to dig up wild 
flowers is not relatively important. Our 
failure to acquire a better understanding of 
the nature of wild flowers is, however, a bit 
surprising. It would be interesting to know 
wherein lies the appeal that wild flowers 
have for so many. fs it in the delicacy of 
their form, their infinite variation in color 
or is it just because they are wild? 
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BULBS and SERVICES 
are rated HIGHEST 


in Consumer-Reports of 
September 1948 





Our 1949 descriptive and illus- 
trated catalog of Standard and 
New Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Anemones, Crocus, Iris, Mus- 
cari, Scilla, etc., etc., offering 
largest collection in the world, 


is mailed free on application. 


All High Quality Bulbs for con- 
sumer amateur, packed in Hol- 
land delivered free anywhere 





in U. S. 


P De Jager & Sons of biden (Holland) 


FLOWER-BULB SPECIALISTS 


327 West 36th Street 


AND YETIC 
ae TN 
52 for $I 


Pointed petals, outside cherry 
red, inside white. Bloom many, 
many years in rock garden, or 
sunny location. 12 inches tall. 


RED EMPEROR 
“World's Largest Tulip” 
Most brilliant scarlet imagi- 
nable. Tremendous flowers 
to 10” across. For vivid 
» effect of scarlet and gold 
. pla ant with giant daffodils. 


$1.60 per dozen 


KING ALFRED 
DAFFODIL 
King of the golden 
trumpets. Bloom same 

time as above. 


$1.75 per dozen 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION 


6 Red Emperor Tulips 
12 King Alfred Daffodils 4 $2.25 


Send for catalog of HOLLAND BULBS 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Dept. 16, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 











Here’s What the American House- 
wife Has Been Waiting For! 


Join the fastest growing club in the world... 

receive the newest Household TIME SAVING 

article each month! Club members have many 

advantages to save you MONEY and TIME 
. and WORK. 


INFORMATION FREE ... Write Today 


TIME SAVER of the Month Club 
Dept. H, Carle Place, Long Island, N. Y. 


Dedicated to easing the work of housewives the 
world over 











S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake with the magic twist"’ 


A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakesfor.................. $2.80 

Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for............. $1.25 

Invisible Plant Supports 

Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15’ for.............. $2.75 

oureee ie hk ana 5.5 5.0.6 soe 6 aim 6-0" 75c each 
cb S ices ain vows oeweene.s $1.00 


Send for Our Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. | 


New York 18, New York 





| 
| 
| 
| 





~ your 99 


Wyman’s offers you one-stop shopping 
for all your garden needs. It’s New 
Englands largest and most complete 
Garden Center. 


@ Plants of all kinds @ Power Lawn Mowers 


@ Landscaping @ Garden Furniture 
@Garden Tools /\ @ insecticides 
@ Roses \ @ Lawn Sprinklers 











GARDEN’ CENTER 
Rt. 9, Boston-Worcester Turnpike 
FRAMINGHAM-NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 

















All types of wood, wire and wrought 
iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 

















| AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BI 


Write for our folder 
B audubon g 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





WILD BIRDS ADD oon TO YOUR GARDEN 


workshop 





RDS 


IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance 





TULIPS — 12 blooming parrots, six varieties including 
Sunshine, $1.50 postpaid. NOVELTY BULB GAR- 
DENS, No. 1, Alderwood Manor, Wash. 





BETTER AZALEAS FOR FALL SHIPMENT: 2-year 
bushy and budded plants $1.00; 3-year $1.50; 4-year 
$2.00. One extra plant with orders for ten received by 
September. Best evergreens Coral Bell, Hexe, Hinode- 
giri, Pink Pearl, Pink Pericat, Salmon Beauty, Snow, 
Sweetheart Supreme and other kinds and _ sizes. 
— GARDENS, 209 S. Barksdale, Memphis, 
enn 





OUR NEW, ILLUSTRATED AND INFORMATIVE 
Hemerocallis catalogue free on request, offering our own 
and selected varieties of other growers. We think all 
Daylily fans, experts and beginners, will find it dif- 
ferent and interesting. Wyndham Hayward, LAKE- 
MONT GARDENS, Winter Park, Florida. 





NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS Giant double blooming 
delphiniums. Mixed colors or white. Young plants 50 
for $3.00; 100 for $5.00 postpaid. HONE YBEE HAVEN, 
Dover, N. J. 


ARRANGE YOUR FLOWERS for home or show the 
English way by following the new series of illustrated 
articles by Julia Clements in MY GARDEN, the 
famous British monthly magazine read throughout the 
world by all flower and garden lovers. Subscription $4 
a year et send checks or dollar bills to —- MY 
GARDEN, (H) 34, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 2. England. 








“SOILMASTER EARTHWORMS” produce humus 
for better vegetables, flowers, lawns. Prices you can 
afford to pay. Write R. H. McNEAL, Box 110, La 
Junta, Colorado. 





FANCY LEAF CALADIUM plants. Mixed colors. 10 
for $1.00. Blooming size Calla lily plants. Color — white, 
10 for $1.00. Florida Leather-leaf ferns, 10 plants for 
$1.00. All shipped in damp moss. Add 35¢ for postage. 
Address—-L. WILLIAMS FLOWER & BULB 
GARDENS, Rt. 2, Box 405, Longwood, Fla 





RHODODENDRON-CAROLINIANUM — max- 
imum; Kalmia (laurel) Native azaleas, white pine, hem- 
lock. Others. List. NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tal- 
lulah Falls, Ga. 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE — Different! 
Features exchange offers. Sample 10¢. Year $1.00. 
E. JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


IRIS— TALL BEARDED, Fall bloomers Dwarf, 
Intermediate, Spruia, Beardless, Siberian. ORIENTAL 
POPPIES, Hemerocallis, Peonies, Perennial. Daffodils 
and tulips. Catalog free. IMPERIAL IRIS GARDENS, 
Cornell, Illinois. 





GLASWICK — Make your own self- watering pots. 
Excellent for African Violets. Four wicks and instruc- 
tions 50¢. MANILLA GREENHOUSE, Manilla, Ind. 





EARTHWORM BREEDING. Valuable bulletins on 
successful methods mailed free. EARTHMASTER 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 27, Sun Valley, Calif. 





DELPHINIUM Pacific Giant, prize winner, also Prim- 
roses large blooming; fresh seed in July. Free catalog. 
;e - _— AN GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 
6, Wash. 


DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, and 
CROCUS, Handmade mixture of 8 or more fine ‘daffo- 
dil varieties, $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per bushel. Contains 
King Alfred, Olympia, The First, Helios, Brightling, 
Bonfire, Croesus, and Cheerfulness. Half bushel at 
bushel rate. 








Bulbs are sent prepaid east of Mississippi | 


River. Send for our free illustrated folder giving other | 


excellent values in daffodils for naturalizing. RIVER’S 
EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Gloucester 
County, Virginia. 


NURSERY GARDEN FOR SALE. “Paxton Gardens,”’ 
state highway, city line, Worcester, Mass. Beautifully 
landscaped, rock perennial plants, bulbs, shrubs, rasp- 
berries, strawberries. Established business, no com- 
petition. New 8-room home, 2 car garage. Retiring. 
Address, F. J. CAMBER, Star Route 4125, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 





TRY OUR HOME-GROWN, GARDEN-FRESH 
HERB-FLAVORED VINEGARS with salads; to 
marinate steaks and chops; with fish. Write for descrip- 
tive folders. YE OLDEN CRAFT STUDIO, 81 
Union Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 








STERUBERGIA LUTEA BULBS $1.60 per doz. 
Single blue hyacinths, $1.25 per doz. VIRGINIA 
BLUE RIDGEWAY FARM, Charlottesville, Va. 
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Canadian fruits 
From page 253 


Incidentally these two troubles have been 
very satisfactorily controlled at Ottawa by 
spraying with Fermate 11% lbs. to 125 
American gallons. The first spray is made 
when the young suckers are about five 
inches high and the second ten days later; 
sometimes a third spray, ten days after 
the second, is given. Madawaska has been 
highly recommended as a freezer in several 
parts of the continent. 

Ottawa, known as the great shipping 
raspberry, is worthy of trial by any grower 
who ships to distant markets. The fruit is 
large and attractive, being firm and of good 
quality. Resistant to anthracnose and spur 
blight but susceptible to powdery mildew 
and may take mosaic. Apparently stands 
up under drought conditions better than 
most. A midseason variety of heavy yield- 
ing ability. 

Rideau, this variety resembles Taylor, 
being of the same parentage. It appears to 
do better on loamy than on heavy soils 
and where fertility is good it is a very strong 
grower, producing a most beautiful berry 
of considerable firmness and has been 
enthusiastically received for the fresh fruit 
trade. Susceptible to anthracnose, spur 
blight and alkaline soils. 

Two United States varieties were very 
impressive in our plantations last year, 





Greenhouse and Residence 
With Going Business AT SHARON, MASS. 


For personal reasons only, owner offers this property for 
sale. Currently grossing about $25,000 per year. Includes 
7-room house, garage, flower shop, bulb storage, walk-in 
frigidaire, about 4380 net square feet in four heated green- 
houses, three acres working land, 10 more available. Build- 
ings, ‘rounds and equipment are in first class condition. 
Price $45,000. 
SHOWN BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


Call F. H. SHAUGHNESSY 
HUNNEMAN & CO., Realtors 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 
5 Arlington St., 


Boston COM. 6-4430 
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PLANT A RAINBOW OF COLOR 


IRI Ss IN YOUR GARDEN 


"JULY SPECIAL” from IRISLAND 





Direct from Grower to You 


Golden Fleece — Yellow and White 


CS  . dinb cise cp a6sciwee ous ee $ 1.50 
Winter Carnival Huge CR + < ne cen ds 1.00 
Sheriffa — Oncocycluw of blended colors...... 1.00 
Fair Elaine Soft yellows. . . : ote 
Prairie Sunset—Apricot-rose-copper blend. 1.00 
China Maid — Large Bronze-pink........... 75 
Lighthouse — Gorgeous flame-copper red ..... .60 
The Red Douglas — Dark red............... 1.00 
Great Lakes — Bluest medium blue........ 1.00 
Nightfall ey yeep 1.00 
Golden Eagle — Large deep yellow eee 1.50 
Weee FRING — TIMI WOMB. 2 occ er cccsosesess 1.00 


Catalogue value $12.10 
SELECT any 6 for $3.75 AND if you will pay express 
charges, we will include EXTRA — Flora Zenor, 
cameo pink, ($1.00 value) 
OR 
ALL 12 for $6.25 AND Miobelle, coppery rose ($2.50 
value) EXTRA - if you will assume express 
charges. 


California residents please include Sales Tax 


LOOK - Have you been looking for those rare 
beauties of the Beardless Species of Iris? We have them 
— Louisianas, Spurias, Douglasianas, Etc 


LYON IRIS GARDENS 
7041 Woodman Avenue «+ Van Nuys, California 


This ad is worth $1.00 in TRADE on 
orders over $5.00 (collections excluded) 
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viz., Willamette from Oregon, which is a 
very large, firm, deep red fruit of good qual- 
ity and Durham from New Hampshire, the 
best everbearer or Fall bearer we have yet 
tried. 


Black Currants 


Black currants are probably much more 
popular in Canada than they are in the 
United States and since it has become 
common knowledge that they contain 
from five to six times as much ascorbic 
acid as oranges they are being more heavily 
planted than ever. It has taken science a 
mighty long time to find out that grand- 
mother knew what she was doing when she 
recommended black currant jam. For many 
years some parts of the country were not 
permitted to plant black currants because 
of the white pine blister rust, but now there 
are two new varieties that to date appear 
immune to that disease. These varieties 
are Crusader and Coronet, two Ottawa 
introductions. They are both very strong 
growers; in fact, the most vigorous growers 
we have. The fruit is very large, glossy and 
hangs longer on the bushes than others. 
Crusader has a long, loose cluster and 
Coronet has a somewhat shorter, 
cluster. Both make good jam and jelly. 


loose 


Red Currants 


In red currants we have three fairly 
new sorts that are ousting the old varieties 
completely. Stephen’s No. 9 is a Canadian, 
very large fruit of delicious quality, very 
productive, but a bush that needs careful 
pruning to keep it upright. The other two, 
Red Lake and Cascade, come from Minne- 
sota and are almost as large as Stephen’s 
No. 9 but with looser clusters. All three are 
outstanding. 


Gooseberries 

If you have ever refused to pick goose- 
berries for fear of getting wounded, you can, 
if you like, grow the new almost spineless 
varieties from Ottawa. They are still under 
number; 0-272 and 0-274, are red coloured 
fruits as large and as good as Poorman 
while 0-275 is a green fruited variety of 
similar size. All are productive. If the sharp 
thorns of gooseberries don’t phase you at 
all and you are all for jumbo size try the 
Clark. This is probably an old English 
variety that lost its name after it migrated 
to Canada. But it is about the only jumbo 
sized European that has proved resistant to 
mildew. It is well armed with spines and 
thorns but produces bountifully for the 
patient and bold harvester. 


Sansevieria 

The leaves of snakeplant, 
zeylanica, add dignity to a formal bouquet 
or wall pocket, and remain fresh for months. 
They will even root in water and can be 
used again and again. Often mature plants 
bloom. The spray of rather inconspicuous 
white blooms has a heavy tropical fragrance 
at night. They can be wintered in an almost 
dormant state in a cool room with occa- 
sional watering. 


Sansevieria 


— Apa B. TuRNER. 
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She “Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


{Organized November 21, 1827} 


389 Broad St. {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


~) 
LIBRARY 


A few books for summer reading: 


Land for the Family — Gustafson & 
others 


Liberty Hyde Bailey — Rodgers 
Home Book of Trees and Shrubs — 
Levison 


Portrait of a Colonial City, Philadel- 
phia — Eberlein & Hubbard 


Library open to all for reference and 
research work. The latest magazines 
may be found in the comfortable 
reading room. 


e 


Summer Hours — Office and Library 
Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays — Closed 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 

% HORTICULTURAL 
& SOCIETY 


| The, | 
Library 


THE MOST COMPLETE OF 
ITS KIND ANYWHERE .. 
offers to members 
1. All the best garden books, 

old and new 
2. Help with gardening prob- 
lems 
3. Suggestions for club pro- 
grams and flower shows | 
. Books by mail anywhere in 
the country 
5. A reading list “400 Books 
For Amateur Gardeners” 


HOURS 9 ¢o 5 


Closed Saturdays during 
July and August 


| Telephone KEnmore 6-9280 











The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
THE ESSEX HOUSE 
157 West 58th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 7-0915 


Gladiolus Show 


TUESDAY, AUG. 9, 1949 
1 to 6 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 10, 1949 


10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Colonnades ‘Ball Room. 


€ssex House 
160 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Schedule on request to office, 


Essex House, 157 West 58th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


New Program for the 1949-1950 
Season will be ready for mailing 
early in September 


4 
4 











PANSY SEED 


STEELE’S ‘‘ JUMBO MIXED” 


The super strain of famous “‘Mastodon"’ Giants 
from a leading specialist grower. Early-blooming. 
Long-stemmed. Fine texture. Immense (up to 4 


inches across). Giant pkt. (over 500 seed) $1.00. 
ae suggestions free. 2 pkts. $1.80 — 3 pkts 
2.50. 


ROBERT L. POULSON 


184-15 Cambridge Road « 
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Jamaica 3, N. Y. 
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TUALATIN VALLEY NURS 14 
QVER 30 YRS.DF GROWING PO. BOX 310 0D.OREGA 














DR. STOUT’S 


For more garden beauty 
with less labor. Pest and 
disease free. Thrive in 
any soil 


FREE CATALOG, 





FARR NURSERY CO. 
WEISER PARK, PA. 





Box 479 









ROSES * BULBS 





QUALITY 





GON ENTAL TREES and SHRUBS 

























Self-Supporting—No Stakes or Posts! 
Easy to set up and just as easy to remove. 


OF NEAREST DEALER. 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 


‘FORD PRESS 
‘CORD N. H. 


send for Complete Catalog 


NURSERY 


semen pennants 


x E-Z-GARDS 


PROTECT YOUR EVERGREENS, 
’ SHRUBBERY, FLOWERS AND LAWN 
gaan Ornamental design adds to beauty of yard or garden. 


om and BERRY PLANTS 








WRITE US FOR LITERATURE, PRICE AND NAME 


BROADWAY MACHINE & MANUFACTURING CO. 








July 2-5. Phoenix, Ariz. 1949 Convention 
of the Cactus and Succulent Society of 


America, Desert Botanical Garden, Pa- 
pago Park. 

July 16. Concord, Mass. Meeting of the 
New England Branch of the American 
Begonia Society at Mrs. George W. 
Greenlaw’s, Lexington Rd. 

Aug. 16-17. Binghamton, N. Y. Eastern 
International Gladiolus Show, at Kalurah 
Temple. 

Aug. 17-18. Manchester, Mass. Annual 
Exhibition of Fruits, Flowers and Vege- 
tables of the North Shore Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall, Man- 
chester. 

Aug. 19-20. Victoria, B. C. Victoria Horti- 
cultural Society Silver Anniversary Show 
at Bay St. Armouries. 


| Aug. 20. Tewksbury, Mass. Meeting of the 


New England Branch of the American 
Begonia Society at F. I. Carter & Sons. 
Aug. 22-25. Minneapolis—St. Paul, Minn. 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Men’s 

Garden Club of America. 

Aug. 22-26. Baltimore, Md. Twenty-fifth 
National Shade Tree Conference. 

Aug. 23-24. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of 
the Products of Childrens’ Gardens at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 26-27. Boston, Mass. Annual Ex- 
hibition, New England Gladiolus So- 
ciety. Horticultural Hall. 

















She 
MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


‘Board of Trustees 


Mrs. Walter O. Briggs 
Mr. V. R. DePetris 
Miss E. Genevieve Gillette 
Mr. Charles B. Greening 
Mrs. Isabel M. Grunau 
Mr. Harry H. Hobbs 
Mrs. Lloyd L. Hughes 
Mr. Floyd D. Johnson 
Mr. Lee E. Joslyn, Jr. 
Mr. N. I. W. Kriek 
Mrs. James O. Murfin 
Mr. Carl W. Naas 
Dr. H. B. Tukey 
Mrs. George E. Villerot 
Prof. H. O. Whittemore 


Write in your suggestions 
for projects for the 
1949-50 Program 


White House, Belle Isle 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


























TREES- SHRUBS- 


Potect Them 
Insects ond Disease _ 





1 


SURGEONS, '< 


MANCHESTER 


el 
Tel. Manchester 300 


are you a 


LANDLOR 


lor IWSECTS 








The F. 


Tree cavities, brought about by various 
causes, are definitely objectionable. Cavities 
are unsightly; they weaken the structure of a 
tree. But, most important, they become breed- 
ing places for insects and disease. Usually, 
they mark the beginning of the end for older 
trees. 


Despite all the other precautions you may 
have taken, you may, without knowing it, be 
a kindly “Landlord for Insects,” providing a 
comfortable dwelling in your tree cavities. 
And how do they repay your generosity .. . 
by ruthless attacks that destroy much of the 
beauty and value of your own home! 


Get rid of them! Let Lifetime Surgery help to 
make your trees safer, more vigorous and 
more beautiful. Now’s the right time of year, 
so call your Bartlett representative today. 














“Lifetime Tree Surgery” is the scientific Bartlett Way of 
cavity treatment, using special materials and tools exclu- 
sive with Bartlett, and developed and proved at the 
famous Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and exten- 
sive Experimental Grounds. The Bartlett Way assures 
you a successful, guaranteed treatment. 


FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR PROMPT CONSULTATION 
TO PROTECT THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES. 


Stamford, Connecticut 


a} EAL BARTLETT F 


Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me 
to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. 


STATE 


co Mbostens 


TREE EXPERT CO. 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES:Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cam- 
bridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. |.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, 
Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), 
York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Kingsport, Tenn. 





